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Notes. 


GAGE FAMILY: NOTES ON SOME 
EARLY MEMBERS. 


(See 10S. vi. 468 ; vii. 102.) 


I Finp that the opinion expressed at the 
first reference (viz., that the Margaret 
Copley whom John Gage of Firle married 
as his second wife was daughter of Sir 
Thomas Copley) is erroneous, and that she 
was undoubtedly daughter of Sir Roger 
(‘ Cal. S.P. Dom., Add. 1566-79,’ at pp. 446, 
498, and 576). This being so, there is no 
difficulty about the wife of John Gage of 
Healing; and I suppose Thomas Shelley’s 
wife was Mary Copley. 

The ‘Concertatio Ecclesie’ mentions a 
John Gage as having died in exile before 
1594. This is probably the John Gage of 
Wormley mentioned at the last reference. 

According to the inscription on the tomb 
of Sir Edward Gage, K.B,, he and his wife 
died in 1569. She, however, was a recusant 
in 1587, and still alive in August, 1591 
(Strype, ‘Ann.,’ III. ii. 597; ‘P.C.A.,’ 


December, 1567 (Sussex Ree. Soc., iii. 59), 
not, as in Gage’s ‘ Hengrave,’ pp. 235-6, on 
the 27th of December, 1568. 

His heir John Gage of Firle, already 
mentioned, lost his first wife somewhere 
about the year 1560. He and his second 
wife resided at Antwerp, with her brother 
Sir Thomas Copley, from March, 1573, to 
the beginning of 1576, having received the 
Queen’s permission so to do. In the latter 
year John Gage and his three next surviving 
brothers, Thomas, George, and Edward, 
were all magistrates of Sussex, suspected 
of Popery (Strype, ‘ Ann.,’ II. ii. 22). He 
appeared before the Privy Council on the 
llth of August, 1580, and on the 13th was 
sent to the Fleet, whence he was released on 
bail on the 20th of June, 1581. He was 
ordered to be reimprisoned on the 2nd of 
August, 1581, but was again released on 
bail two days later (‘ P.C.A.,’ N.S., xii. 150, 
152; xiii. 94, 148, 157). On the 13th of 
March, 1589, he was appointed to remain in 
the custody of Richard Arkenstall, Esq., 
at the Bishop’s Palace at Ely; but he was 
afterwards liberated thence on bail, and 
restricted to his house at Leyton in Essex, 
whence in August, 1591, he had licence to 
go to Firle (ebid., xviii. 415; xxi. 402; 
‘Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ iv. 264). He was after- 
wards committed to the charge of Mr. 
Thomas Culpepper, whence, owing to ill- 
health, he was liberated on the 13th of May, 
1593. Between Michaelmas in that year 
and the following 10th of March he paid 
1401. in fines for recusancy. He was ordered 
to appear before the Council on the 8th of 
February, 1595, but was too ill to travel ; 
and he died on the 10th of October, 1595, 
without issue (‘ P.C.A.,’ N.S., xxiv. 229; 
xxv. 208, 234, 294; Strype, ‘ Ann.,’ iv. 276; 
Gage’s ‘ Hengrave ’). 

Sir Edward’s third son, Thomas, was 
born on the 27th of January, 1542, and 
entered Winchester College second on the 
roll for 1553, probably as founder’s kin, for 
he was a _ great-great-grandson of Bar- 
tholomew Bolney, scholar of 1415, who 
was probably great-great-grandson of Alice, 
the founder’s aunt (cf. Kirby’s ‘ Annals of 
Winchester College,’ p. 96). By his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Gulde- 
ford, he had a son John, a recusant (‘ Cal. 
S.P. Dom., 1603-10,’ pp. 389, 576), who 
succeeded to Firle on the death of his uncle 
John, and was created a baronet on the 
26th of March, 1622. Thomas Gage seems 
to have died in the summer of 1591 (* P.C.A.,’ 
N.S., xxi. 402); but, if this is so, who was 


N.S., xxi. 402). He died on the 26th of 


the ‘Thomas Gage of West Firles, gent.,” 
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who was a recusant in 1592 (see ‘Cal. 
Cecil MSS.,’ iv. 263) 2? and who was the Sir 
Thomas Gage who gave the information 
cited in Strype (‘ Ann.,’ iv. 107) in a docu- 
ment dated the 16th of November, 1591 ? 
Probably in both these cases “‘ Thomas” 
is a mistake for John, as it certainly is in 
xxx. 53. 

Sir Edward’s fourth son, George, may 
possibly be the George Gage of the parish 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, Esq., 
whose will (109 Lee) was proved in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, 12 Sept., 
1638. 

The Gages mentioned in the Sussex 
Archeological Collections, xlviii. 10, as 
ordered on the llth of September, 1586, 
to be committed to the Wood Street Counter, 
are not the sons of Sir Edward Gage, as 
therein stated, but Edward Gage of Bentley 
and John Gage of Haling. 

Sir Edward’s fifth son, Edward, to whom 
Gage’s ‘ Hengrave’ and Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 
assign the wife of his namesake of Bentley, 
is credited by these authorities with a 
daughter Elizabeth, and in the former also 
with a son John. According to Dodd, 
‘Church History ’ (ii. 426), he was also the 
father of the well-known priest George Gage, 
who according to the *D.N.B.,’ xx. 349, 
was a son of John Gage of Haling. Gillow 
(‘ Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.,’ ii. 356-7) and 
Gage (‘ Hengrave,’ p. 234) think there were 
two priests of this name, and there can be 
little doubt they are right. 

Sir Edward’s sixth son, Richard, is pro- 
bably the person of this name mentioned 
in the ‘Concertatio Ecclesie’ in 1594 as 
living in exile at that date. 

To pass to the Haling branch of the family, 
their completest pedigree is to be found in 
Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, iii. 
7-14. There Robert Gage,* the founder 
of the family, is said to have died on the 
20th of October, 1587, leaving an heir John, 
then aged twenty-four. His second son, 
Robert, had been executed on the 21st of 
September, 1586. Who then, was the 
recusant Robert Gage of Croydon who from 
‘Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ iv. 272, appears to have 
been alive and at large in 1592 ? 

John Gage of Haling, though on the 11th 
of September, 1586, ordered to be sent to 
Wood Street Counter, was actually sent to 
the Clink on the 14th of that month, and 
shortly afterwards discharged (Cath. Rec. 
Soc., ii. 260, 268). On the 13th of March, 


* Robert Gage of Haling was M.P. for Lewes in 
1553, not 1533. 


1589, he was committed to the charge of 
Richard Fynes (7.e., presumably Fiennes), 
Esq., to be kept at Banbury Castle or at the 
said R. F.’s house at Broughton; but his 
mother, Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholas 
Wilford, Esq., of London, being lately dead, 
he was released on bail on the 7th of June, 
1590 (‘ P.C.A.,’ N.S., xviii. 414; xix. 194). 
He took advantage of his liberty to enter- 
tain the Catholic priest George Beesly, who 
died, a martyr to his faith, on the 2nd of 
July, 1591, in Fleet Street. For this, John 
Gage was committed a close prisoner to the 
Tower on the 10th of January, 1591 (‘P.C.A.’ 
N.S., xx. 207). He and his wife Margaret,. 
daughter of Sir Thomas Copley (and so niece: 
of the other Margaret Copley who married 
John Gage of Firle), are said to have been 
sentenced to death, but reprieved. In 
“Cal. S.P. Dom., 1591-4,’ p. 125, we find 
calendared a pardon of alienation for John 
Gage (of Haling), dated the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1591. His eldest son, Henry, was 
born in or about 1597. This shows that 
Dodd and Mr. Gillow are right in making 
the priest George Gage, who was a friend of 
Sir Toby Matthew, and King James’s 
agent in the abortive Spanish marriage 
negotiations, a son not of John Gage of 
Haling, but of Edward Gage of Firle, for 
this George Gage was fifty-three in 1635. 
The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xx. 349, is therefore wrong 
on this matter. This George Gage, after 
his ordination in Rome in 1614 by Cardinal 
Bellarmine, first came to England in June, 
1617 (Hist. MSS. Commission, Tenth Rep., 
App. I., p. 101). He appears to have died 
in prison in or before 1651. 

The George Gage who on the 9th of June, 
1649, was appointed Vicar-General to the 
Bishop of Chalcedon (Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission, Fifth Rep., p. 467) was probably the: 
third son of John Gage of Haling. 

JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT NAPLES. 
(See ante, pp. 62, 161.) 


THE following are all to the right of the 
before-mentioned broad walk as you enter 
the Protestant Cemetery by the western 
gate, and Nos. 151-200 are either on or 
immediately under the south wall, goer | 
at the gate. Ilegible or partly illegible 
inscriptions are marked with an *. 

151. The Rev. Arthur Tidman, M.A., of Wood- 
stock, Oxon., ob. 3 Aug., 1852. 

152. Rebecca, w. of Was Carrington, ob. 26 June,. 
1841, a. 45. Wm. Carrington, ob. 4 Apr., 1855, a. 73.. 
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Anne Fletcher, wid. of Wm. Carrington, ob. 1 Feb., 
1861, a. 56. 

153. Melita, 2nd d. of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. 
Lane, ob. 20 July, 1839, a. 8 months. ; 

154. Emily Armit, youngest d. of John Armit, 
late of Dublin, Esq., ob. at La Cava, 28 June, 1839. 
Mary, wid. of J. Armit, mother of the above, ob. 
16 Dec., 1848, a. 81. 

155. *Mary Ann Eliza, w. of the Rev. Stephen 
Olin, D.D., of the United States, d. 7 May, 1830. 

156. Isabella Keir, ob. at Sorrento, 9 Aug., 1839. 

157. Charles Freeborn, ob. 17 June, 1839, a. 40. 

158. Mary, d. of James Stuart and Madeleine E. 
Robinson, d. 1 Mar., 1845, a. 20 months. ; 

159. Elizabeth, w. of Wm. Flewker, of Notting- 
ham. (No date.) 

160. Rosina Augusta, only ch. of Guildford and 
Rosa Onslow, ob. 2 July, 1840, a. 1 yr. 1 month. 

161. Ellen Jane Berthon Preston, d. of Robert 
and Ellen Sarah Preston, b. 5 Mar., 1829, ob. at 
Sorrento, 7 Sept., 1838. red Berthon Preston, her 
bro., b. 27 July, 1838; d. at Sorrento, 25 Oct., 1838. 
Emily, their sister, ob. 2 Dec., 1841, a. (12?) yrs. 

162. May Mitchell, inf. d. of Wm. Hargreaves 
and Martha Maria Molyneux, b. 9 Ap., ob. 28 Oct., 


1838. 

163. Edward Arthur, s. of Col. the Hon. Henry 
Edward Butler and Frances Manleverer [sic. ], his w., 
ob. (72) Nov., 1839. 

164. John Parkes, Esq., ob. at Sorrento, 10 Sept., 
1836, a. 44. 

165. Wm. John Johnston, of Magheramena, Fer- 
managh, ob. 25 Feb., 1837, a. 26. 

166. Alexander Munro, Esq., b. at Edinburgh, 
14 Sept., 1813; d. 23 Aug., 1836. 

167. Charles Turner, of Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
solicitor, who, having been sent hither under the 
—_ of recovering his health, arrived 25 Nov., 1835, 
and died the 14 Dec. following, a. 25. 
wee Louise Brisbane, b. in America, ob. 17 May, 

de 
169. *Henry Laurence. 
170. Mr. Geo. Russell, a. 35. (Apparently no 


date.) 
171. *William Scoffield, seaman, of H.B.M.S. 


ney. 

172. The Rey. Angelo Power, a native of Ireland 
and a R.C. priest, who on his way from Naples to 
Rome, 9 May, 1843, burst a blood-vessel from violent 
sea-sickness. The Rev. J. N 
College, Oxford, to whose lot it fell to bury him, 
erects this memorial. 

173. *James Forster, seaman, of H.M.S. Queen, 
116 guns, ob. Sept. 8, 1848, a. 24. Also Thos. Smith, 
seaman of the same. 

174. Alfred, inf.s. of Peter and Anne Kennedy, 
of Feldkirch, Austria, ob. 5 Dec., 1846, a. 20 months. 

175. Frederick Buckton, of London, ob. 13 June, 
1844, a. 40. Erected by his w., who received in- 
creasing love from him for nearly 14 years. 

176. Geo. F. A. Griffiths, ob. 27 Aug., 1844. Erected 
by Mary, his wife. 

77. Wm. Lakelin, d. 19 Sept., 1844, a. 33. 

178. *Elizabeth, wife of...... 

179. *William, s. of Alexander Brice. 

180. Elizabeth, w. of Peter Booth, both of Aber- 
deen, ob. 6 June, 1845, a. 24. 

181. Geo. Turnour, Esq., Ceylon Civil Service, s. 
of the Hon. Geo. Turnour, ob. 10 Ap., 1843, a. 44. 

182. Louisa Masters, d. of the late Sir Alex. 
Grant of Dalvey, Bart., w. of the Rev. Dr. Masters, 
ob. 15 July, 1845, a. 56. Erected by her d. 


N. Palmer, of St. John’s | 


i Maria Evenden, of London, ob. 15 July, 1845,. 


184. Thos. Fauquier, ob. 23 Sept., 1852, a. 22. 

185. Anne Boxall, 0b. at Oct.. 
1846, a. 29. Erected in memory of 11 years’ faithful 
service. 

186. John Davis, Music’s Prodigy, b. 2 Aug., 182 
and after 3 years of most awful 
14 July, 1846. ‘ 

187. Baby Rudd, b. and d. 11 Aug., 1878. 

188. *Thos. Cully, Sergeant Royal Marines. 

189, Adelina May, b. 20 Sept., 1884; ob. 23 Aug.,. 
1886. Emma May, b. 27 May, 1883; 0b. 11 Aug.,. 


1887. 
190. Stanley Rae, ob. 19 Feb., 1892, a. 2 
91. Wm. amberlain, ob. on boa .S.. 
Potosi, 16 188%, a, 39. 
2. Clara Jahier, née Conkey, b. i Miss. 
US.A., ob. 4 Feb., 1882, a. 38. 
193. Marie Rinck, ob. 15 July, 1881, a. 69. 
194. Martha Martin, ob. 20 May, 188], a. 39. 
Erected by her friends, A. N. and J. G. R 


195. Robt. Laing, b. 14 Ap., 1855; d. 20 Ap., 1881,. 


a. 26. 

196. Wm. Parker, ob. 14 Ap., 1881, a.55. Erected 
by a few friends, who represented the firm of 
Messrs. J. Penn & Son, engineers, Greenwich, on 

7. Col. H. T. Campbell, late of the Madras. 
Army, ob. 26 Oct, 188 
. Arthur Wm. Corner, of Amoy, China, 2nd s.. 

of the late Geo. R. Corner, ob. on his way to Eng- 
land, 12 May, 1880, a. 41. 

199. John Robt. al ob. 21 Jan., 1889. 

200. Matthew Bligh Forde, Major-General, Royal 
Artillery, ob. 2 Ap., 1879. 


— next the path, beginning at the west. 
end. 


201. *Mary Anne Boreham, d. of John Boreham 
Esq., of Thunderbley, Oxon, ob. at Sorrento. . 

202. Wm. Jennings, ob. 2 Feb., 1840, a. 39. 

203. John Julius Birch, of Manchester, ob. 14 Feb..,. 

204. Wm. son, Esq., ob. 8 May, 1850. 

205. Mehetebel [sic] Mary, d. of John Gardiner,. 
Esq., late Capt. 5th Dragoon Guards, and of Frances. 
Alicia his w., ob. 17 July, 1840, a. 3 yrs. 3 months. 

206. Fanny Maria Foster, d. of Dr. J. C. Cox, 


| M.D., Naples, ob. 30 Sept., 1840, a. 7. 


207. Frederick, a. 11, and Emily Mary, a. 9, 


| children of Lieut. Geo. Robinson, R.N., and Sarah 


| — his w., ob. Nov., 1840. 


. Col. Benjamin Fusilier Guards, 
K.H., ob. 26 Aug., 1846. ary Ann his w. ob. at 
Naples, 4 Nov., 1840. 

209, John Middleton Baines, Esq., of Ludlow, ob. 
30 Dec., 1840, a. 36. 

210. Robert, eldest s. of Alfred and Frances. 
Batson, b. in London, 25 Oct., 1815; ob. 21 Feb.,. 
1841, a. 26. 

211. Mary Ramsay, ob. 29 Nov., 1819, a. 72. 
Rosina Agnes, wid. of the late John Bell, surgeon, 
of Edinburgh, ob. 19 Sept., 1838, a. (?). 

212. Harriet, w. of Donald Maclean, ob. at Cas- 
tellamare, 20 Sept., 18(52)0. Elinor Jane Susan 
Maitland, niece of the above, ob. at Villa Ancri, 
Posilipo, 4 June, 1870, a. 47. 

213. Stephana Fussell Bayly, eldest d. of Chas. 
of Frome Selwood, Somt., ob. 28 Jan.,. 


| 

1e 
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214. gg s. of the late John Fulton, Esq., of 
Glasgow, ob. 8 Ap., 1847, a. 21. 

215. Edward, only s. of George and Susannah 
Purland, of Norw ich, ob. 6 Ap., 1847, a. 20. 

216. R. B., ob. 13 Dec., 1846, a. 53. R.IP. 

217. Elizabeth, w_ of Robert Strange, M.D., 0b 
2 June, 1847. Robert Strange, ob. in London, | 
4 June, 1872, a. 75. 

218. Harriet Charlotte Beaujolois, Countess of | 
Charleville, ob. Feb., 1848, a. 45. Dominique Lori- 
dan, b. 23 Ap., 1780 ; ob. 16 Ape 1853. In memory | 
of 55 years’ faithful service. exander, s. of James | 


Baillie, of the Baillies of Dochfour, Inverness, b. | 


13 Nov., 1777; ob. 24 Jan., 1855. 

219. Edward, 5th Lord. Armagh, Ire- 
land, b. 6 July, 1787 ; ob. 7 Ap., 1847. 

220. Fr. Joh. Bateman | 
econjugis suavissimi obitu | exsternata | M. 

A.R.S.M.CI9.CCC.XXXIV_ | _— et amata 
conjux Georgia | univit mors, Sept., 14, 1 

221. The Lady Mary Beauclerk, Countess of 
Sree b. 30 Mar., 1791; ob. ll Sept., 1845. 
R 


222. Thos. Richardson Auldjo, Esq., ob. at San 
Jorio, near Naples, 7 July, 1837, a. 30. 

223. Henry Wm., inf. s. of ag Maria and Thos. 
Richardson Auldjo, ob. 10 Mar., 

224. Helen Ruthven Water: sey only d. of Robt. 
and Anna Waterston, b. in Boston, U.S.A., 6 Jan., 
1841; ob. 25 July, 1858, a. 17. 


225. Lieut.-General Douglas Mercer Hea 


of inary Fife, Colonel 68th Regt., ob. 21 Mar., 
1852, a. 


228. Herriet Ground, ob. 12 Aug., 1876, a. 73, 
Edmund, s. of E. C. H. Ground, ob. 4 Jan, 1879. 


a. 43. Edmund C. H. Ground, ob. 11 Ap. , 1875, a. 
0, Emily, d. of E. and A. Ground, ob. 8 June, | 
1882, a. 16. 


227. Isabella, w. of John Henry Rogers, ob. at 
gsi 23 Aug., 1854, a. 66. 

228. *Henry Dubochet. 

229. Francis Koe, Captain Royal Engineers, b. 
18 Moy, 1825; ob. 25 Ap., 185 

230. The Rev. Barnes, of H.M.S. 
Malacca, ob. on board 17 Nov., 1856, a. 38. 

231. Capt. Thos. Gallwey, R.N., for 24 years 
British Consul at Naples, ob. 21 Dec., 1858, a. 68. 
232. Commander Geo. F Burgess, R.N., 

H.M.S. Cressy, ob. 10 Feb., 1860, a. 33. 

233. James Frederick Magra, ob. 6 Jan., 1857, 
a, 63. | Emily Magra, ob. 24 Dec , 1857, a. 85 

234. Mary Anne, w. of Gustave lel d. of 
Maximilian and Elizabeth Fischer, b. in Leeds, 
Yorks, 7 Ap., 1805; ob. 13 Feb,, 1857. 

235. St. lair Kelburn, only s. of S. K. Mul- 
holland, of Eglantine, Hillsborough, co. Down, 
Ireland, ob. at Sorrento, 11 Ap., 1861, a. 20. 

236. Richard Smith Kay, isq., eldest s. of the 
late Wm. ta Esq., of Tring Park, Herts, ob. 
21 Feb., 185 

237. “John ‘Ritchie, Esq. 

238. *Richard Tappin. 

239. Miles O'Rei ly, antique sue gentis Hiber- 
nian wrinceps, ob. 24 Oct., 1857, a. 76. 

240. John Calvert, Esq., H.B.M. Consul at Naples, 
b. July 18(22%); ob. 10 June, 1877. 

241. Henrietta, w. of Rich. O. M. Holme, ob. 
31 Dec., 1890. Edie, 1874-9. 

242. Jane, wid. of the late John mg Esq., of 
Clifton, Glouc., ob. at Sorrento, 31 Mar., 1860. [i 


of 


243. Harriet, d. of Capt. Sir Andrew Snape 
Douglas, RN, and wid. Chevalier Maurice 
Dupont, ob. 30 Sept., 1860, a. 

244. Ivy, 2nd d. of Frsiace Neville Rolfe, b. at 
| Heacham, 10 Dec., 1869; ob. 2. 

245. Charles Kerr, Esq., 9 1861, a. (2). 

Eliz. urner, b. 16 July, 1845; ob. 
| 247.’ Charles Turner, British 
nearly half a in Naples, ob. 7 Feb., 

248. *Sophia ( 2), ob. 13 Dec., 37. 
Lawrence (Igoulden *), 1862. William 
Igoulden, a. 5, ob. Ap., 186(4 2). 

249. Charles Maingay, of i les, ob. at Tonbridge, 
Kent, 26 July, 1871, a. 73. His w. Mary, ob. at 
Naples, 30 July, 1877, a. 79. 

250. Elizabeth Rawson, of Wincobank Hall, 

Shettield, only ch. of the late Wm. and Mary Ame 
| Rawson, ob. at Capri, 15 May, 1862, a. 33. 

251. John Joseph Burnett, of Gadgirth, Ayrshire, 
ob. 16 Mar., 1862, a. 53. 

252. Emma, w. of Wm. Turner, ob. at 64, Santa 
Lucia, 27 Oct., 1868, a. 57. Wm. Turner, ob. at 
Naples, 18 Jul 1884, a. 81. 

Richa Brinsley Sheridan, ob. 17 Mar., 1868, 


a. 29. 
254. Louisa Dillon Strachan, Marquise de Salza, 


5 Jan., 1867. 
255. Mary, w. of J. O. Head, Esq., of Hackwood, 
——." orthumb., ob. 12 May, 1872, a. 40, at 


. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne 


(To be continued.) 


“THE COMMON HANGMAN.” 


(See 1 S. xi. 18, 95, 252; xii. 293; 25S. xi. 
151, 256, 314, 445; 4 8. ix. 136 ; 5 S. 
vi. 26.) 


Tuart portion of bibliography which deals 
with the Keepers and the Ordinaries of 
Newgate will not be complete without a 
list of the Public Executioners. Although 
the subject is gruesome, it is not without 
interest to the expert in criminology, and 
the following notes, jotted down from time 
to time during a study of the annals 
of Newgate, will form a supplement to 
/previous articles that have appeared in 
these columns. From 1593 until 1686 the 
office of executioner appears to have been 
held in succession by the following in- 
dividuals: Bull, Derrick, Gregory Brandon, 
| Richard Brandon, ce Squire ” Dun, and Jack 
Ketch, about whom the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
have already contained much information. 
The immortal Ketch is the subject also of 
a learned monograph i in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ written by Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe. 

John Price, who held the office in 1718, 
is the first of these functionaries after Ketch 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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whose name I have discovered. He has a 
special claim to notoriety, owing to the fact 
that he died on the scaffold, and his bio- 
graphy will be found in ‘The Newgate 
Calendar’ (Knapp & Baldwin, ed. 1824, 
i. 114-16 ; William Jackson, ed. 1818, i. 239- 
242). On 24 April, 1718, he was indicted 
at the Old Bailey for the murder of Eliza- 
beth, wife of William White, in Moorfields, 
and was hanged at Tyburn on 31 May fol- 
lowing. His father is said to have perished, 
while the boy ‘was very young,” at the 
demolishing of Tangiers in 1684. 

William Marvell, according to ‘The New- 
gate Calendar,’ (Wm. Jackson, i. 241), 
succeeded Price. Readers of Harrison Ains- 
worth’s lurid history of Jack Sheppard will 
recollect that this person officiated at the 
execution of the great prison-breaker on 
16 Nov., 1724. 

John Thrift, who occupied the post in 1747, 
was sentenced to transportation for fourteen 
years on 16 May, 1750, for the murder of 
David Farris in a quarrel (Gent. Mag., xx. 
233). Nevertheless, he received a full par- 
don, and ‘resumed the exercise of his 
office’? on 19 September of the same year 
(Gent. Mag., xx. 425). His death occurred 
on 5 May, 1752; and we are told that he 
was ‘‘ formerly hangman for London, Middle- 
sex, and Surrey” (Gent. Mag., xxii. 240). 
Mr. F. G. STEPHENS at 5S. vi. 26 quoted a 
paragraph from The Covent Garden Journal 
of 16 May, 1752, that gives a description of 
Thrift’s funeral. The mob appears to have 
been displeased that he shout be buried in 
consecrated ground, and the interment was 
delayed by its threatening attitude. 

Tallis. —The above-mentioned extract 
from The Covent Garden Journal states that 
“ Tallis, the present hangman, was afraid 
that the body [%.e., Thrift’s] would be torn 
out of the coffin, which was therefore first 
carried into the church,” thus supplying, as 
Mr. STEPHENS remarks, the name of Mr. 
Thrift’s successor in office. The Public 
Advertiser, 12 April, 1771, contains the 
following notice: “Turlis, the executioner. 
it is said, died a few days since on the roa 
on his return from Kingston.” If, as seems 
probable, the names Tallis and Turlis indi- 
cate the same individual, he must have 
been hangman for nearly twenty years, and 
have officiated at the execution of such 
notorious criminals as Lord Ferrers (1760), 
Theodore Gardelle (1761), and Elizabeth 
Brownrigg (1767). 

dward Dennis was concerned in the 
Gordon Riots of June, 1780 (Dickens’s 


** Among the rioters......was Jack Ketch himself. 
This miscreant, whose real name was Edw: 
Dennis, was convicted of pulling down the house of 
Mr. Boggis of New Turnstile. The Keeper of Tot- 
hillfields Bridewell would not suffer Jack Ketch to 
go among the other prisoners lest they should tear 

im to pieces. In order that he might hang up his. 
brother rioters he was granted a pardon !”—Knapp. 
& Baldwin’s ‘ Newgate eae iii. 105. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, |. 343, states 

that Dennis 
“was found guilty, but recommended to mercy, 
and has a bailable warrant, which will be sued out 
when the executions are ended. The humanity of 
Mr. Smith, the Keeper of Tothillfields Bridewell 
eas! deserves all praise. He declined confining him 
among the other prisoners, lest his obnoxious. 
character should expose him to their rage.” 
The Town and Country Magazine, xii. 343, 
confirms the statement that Dennis was. 
pardoned. A writer at 25S. xi. 315 informs. 
us that the Sheriffs of London were so 
pleased with Dennis’s excellent mode of per- 
forming business that they presented him 
with a very elegant official robe in 1785. 

William Brunskill was executioner at 
Newgate on 30 Jan., 1794, as on that date 
he presented a petition to the Court of 
Aldermen, praying for an increase of salary. 
See a paragraph from The Times, quoted by 
Charles Gordon in ‘The Old Bailey and 
Newgate,’ p. 239. 

James Botting probably was the successor 
of Brunskill—not of Dennis, as implied by 
Major Arthur Griffiths in ‘Chronicles of 
Newgate,’ ii. 411. In an essay on ‘ Public 
Executioners’ in a book entitled ‘ Many- 
Coloured Life,’ 1842, pp. 15-16, Botting 
is described as “‘ a coarse, unfeeling man,” 
and a description is given of his last 
moments :— 

‘‘Horrid visions disturbed the wretched man, 
and he was wont to dream that one hundred and 
seventy-five ‘parties,’ as he was accustomed to. 
term them, meaning thereby persons who had 
suffered the last penalty of the law, presented 
themselves to his startled eye, a terrifying spectacle, 
wearing the fatal cap with their heads inclined to. 
one side. He, when describing what appalled him, 
declared with a reprobate expression, ‘that if they 
would only hold up their heads and take off their 
caps he would not care a straw for any of them !’” 

Botting died in October, 1837, and his 
obituary notice will be found in Bell’s Life 
and The Morning Chronicle, 7 October of 
that year. In the latter newspaper it is. 
stated that, 

“unlike Jack Cheshire, who assisted him occa- 
sionally, and who always gave courage with a. 
whisper while making a neck ready for the start, 
he left all the comforting part of the ceremony to 
the Ordinary and Mr. Baker. Botting retired from 
pane life 17 years ago [#.e., 1820]......It was with 
im that the Newgate regulation commenced of 


‘Barnaby Rudge’), 


paying the executioner a guinea a week.” 
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John Foxton died 14 Feb., 1829, aged 
sixty. The Gentleman’s Magazine, xcix, 
pt. i. 282, states that he had been chief exe- 
cutioner at Newgate for sixteen years, but 
adds that he officiated at the hanging of 
Bellingham in 1812, which, if true, points to 
a longer period of office. This does not 
agree with the statement in The Morning 
Chronicle that Botting did not retire till 
about 1820. Foxton executed Thistlewood, 
Fauntleroy, Hunton the Quaker, and Corder. 
On the last occasion he had an altercation 
with the authorities of Bury St. Edmunds 
Gaol, who ventured to criticize his methods, 
and whose interference he resented. See 
« An Authentic and Faithful History of the 
— of Maria Martin,’ J. Curtis, 297- 

John Cheshire.—This individual, yclept 
‘*Old Cheese,’ who is referred to in The 
Morning Chronicle, 7 Oct., 1837, as the 
assistant of Botting, is said to have been 
the assistant also of Foxton, whom he suc- 
ceeded (Gent. Mag., xcix. pt. i. 282). His 
term of office must have been brief, for Cal- 
craft was appointed hangman soon after 
Foxton’s death. In the article in ‘ Many- 
Coloured Life’ Cheshire is described as “a 
wretched ruffian’”’ much addicted to drink ; 
and Major Griffiths has given him a similar 
character. ‘Horrible stories are yet told 
of the fiendish delight, even when a feeble 
old man, which he seemed to take in his 
wretched office,’’ wrote Mr. W. PINKERTON 
at 2S. xi. 315. 

William Calcraft.—The career of this 
celebrity, who was public executioner for a 
period of forty-five years (1829-74), is set 
forth in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

William Marwood, who succeeded Cal- 
craft, has also received a notice in the 
*D.N.B.’ He died in September, 1883. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


_ Hopeson’s, 1807-1907.—No more interest- 
ing celebration has been held in the commer- 
cial book world than that which took place 
last night at the house of the Hodgsons, 
the well-known book auctioneers in Chan- 
cery Lane, when friends met to com- 
memorate the centenary of the founding of 
the business. The Hodgson firm has been 
entirely a family one since 1828, a fact 
almost unique in the history of the book 
trade. 

In the little budget of history presented 
to each guest at the celebration dinner a 
short history of the firm and its founders is 


given. With the exception of Robert 
Saunders, who began the business, the 
members of the firm have been Hodgsons ; 
and among the valuable records possessed 
by them is a complete file of catalogues 
(with the exception of a single year) of all 
the sales they have held, priced through- 
out. How interesting it would be to make 
a selection from the entries, say, of the first 
fifty years, and place against the amounts 
then obtained the prices realized in the 
present day! As readers of ‘N. & Q.’ know 
well, there has been a large advance almost 
all round. Especially has this been the 
case with the First Folio Shakespeare. In 
the booklet is quoted Dibdin’s remark as to 
the sum obtained (121/. 16s.) in 1812: * The 
highest price ever given, or likely to be 
given, for the book”; yet, as will be remem- 
bered, 3,600/. has recently been paid for a 
copy, and Messrs. Hodgson rightly remark 
that “he would be a bold man who would 
say, even now, that the highest limit has 
been reached.” 

How different were the prices obtained 
when Lilly, of King Street, Covent Garden, 
was wont to pride himself on having the 
largest collection of early Shakespeares of 
any bookseller! 

Saunders’s first rooms were at 14, Old 
Compton Street; but in May, 1808, he 
moved to 39, Fleet Street, formerly the site 
of ‘‘ The Mitre Tavern,” and exactly opposite 
the old church of St. Dunstan, where crowds 
constantly collected, as my father has often 
told me, to see the two life-size savage 
figures strike the hour. As mentioned in 
our obituary notice of Lord Aldenham 
last week, these were bought by Lord Hert- 
ford when the church was pulled down in 
1830. 

The first sale of importance at the Fleet 
Street house was that of the library of John 
Mac Diarmid, author of ‘The Lives of 
British Statesmen.’ This was followed by 
the dispersal of many other private collec- 
tions ; but the most important of all was 
the David Garrick Sale, the books being 
removed for the purpose from his villa at 
Hampton and his house in Adelphi Terrace. 
The sale began on Shakespeare’s birthday, 
1823, and lasted ten days. Among the lots 
was a copy of Hogarth’s works which 
fetched 100/. It is curious to relate that a 
few of the books then sold were again sold 
by the Hodgson firm as recently as Feb- 
ruary, 1902. 

On Lady Day, 1829, Messrs. Hoare the 
bankers, requiring to extend their premises, 
bought 39, Fleet Street, and the Hodgson 
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firm found a new home at 192, Fleet Street, 
at the east corner of Chancery Lane. 

A few months before this, Mr. Saunders 
retired from the firm, and Mr. Edmund 
Hodgson, the grandfather of the present 
active partners, undertook the entire control. 

JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
be continued.) 


GoumIERs,” Morocco TrerM.—Refer- 
ring to the disturbances in Morocco, The 
Evening Standard of 28 August had the 
following :— 

F “In the fight on Sunday the ‘Goumiers,’ or 
Goums,’ as they are popularly called, whose chief 
duty in Algeria is to protect caravans crossing the 
pace charged the — several times. They 
tight almost naked, says the Telegraph, and are 
therefore very free in their movements. They did 
not, however, succeed in getting to close quarters, 
as in Morocco it is enough for one side to advance 
for the others to retreat.” 

This seems to be a new way of spelling the 
well - known tribal name Kroumiers, also 
written Kroumirs, Krumirs, Khrumirs, 
Khumirs, _Khomairs. &c. The Kroumiers 
are Tunisians, and it was to punish them 
for their raids upon the Algerian frontier 
that the French occupied Tunis in 1881. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Great WyYRLEY: ITS PRONUNCIATION.— 
This name of ill omen is on every lip, but I 
fancy few Londoners pronounce it correctly. 
It is often, if not generally, sounded as if 
the first syllable had something to do with 
“wire,” or so as to rime with Brierley. If I 
say that this is wrong, it is with some diffi- 
dence, as I have never been near the place 
myself; but I have made exhaustive in- 
quiries among my Staffordshire friends, and 
Tam assured that locally the name rimes 
to Burley. If this is not right, perhaps 
some one will correct me. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


_ Orris-Roor.—It is well known that orris 
is merely an English version of the Italian 
¢rvos or treos, which was used in the sense 
of orris-root. The difficulty is to explain 
the Italian form. It is certainly a genitive 
case ; for though Liddell and Scott give no 
other form of the genitive of ps (iris) than 
ipidos, it is the fact that Prellwitz, in his 
‘Greek Etymological Dictionary,’ gives 
also the forms ipios and ipews; which ac- 
counts for the Italian irios and ireos, both 
being correct. Lyte, in his translation of 
Dodoens, bk. ii. c. 35, makes it clear that 
¢reos was the name given in shops to 
orris-root. It is plainly short for ipeos fifa; 


so that ireos is simply “root of iris,” as 
distinguished from the iris itself. There is 
really no difficulty at all, when we regard 
the matter in this light. 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


“RapioGRAM”: ‘ RADIOGRAPHIC.” — 
During the maiden voyage of the new 
Cunarder the Lusitania across the Atlantic 
a few new and graceful additions to our 
vocabulary appeared in the papers. ‘Wire- 
less telegrams” passed into ‘ Marconi- 
grams,” which in turn have in the last few 
days developed into “radiograms.” On 
10 September The Liverpool Post and 
Mercury, p. 7, said :— 

“Though the Lusitania has now passed beyond 
the limits of direct communication with land, she 
will be in wireless communication with several 
eastward-bound vessels during her journey...... 
Wednesday night or Thursday morning the Lusi- 
tania will Loult get into radiographic touch with 
the American coast. The vessel has passed beyond 
the transmitting radius of her wireless telegraph 
apparatus.” 

On 11 September, p. 7, the same paper 
said :— 

next vessel comin 
be expected to transmit 
will be the Saxonia.” 

This paragraph is headed ‘ Radiograms 
from the Atlantic.’ Wn. JAGGARD. 

The earliest instance of “ Marconigram” in the 
‘N.E.D? is 30 Jan., 1902. ‘‘Radiogram” and 
“radiographic” also appear in the ‘N.E.D.,’ but 
only in relation to photography by means of the 
Roéntgen rays. j 


eastwards which may 
usitania Marconigrams 


Ropert SHELTON MAcKENzIE. — The 
chronicle of his doings in ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxv. 
161, and in Boase’s ‘ Mod. Engl. Biog.,’ 
ii. 632, has many gaps and uncertainties. 
An original letter oe is, in my possession, 
supplies part of what is lacking. On 1 June, 
1833, he wrote from The Derbyshire Courier 
office at Chesterfield that he had conducted 
that paper for two years. The Torn 
of it was John Roberts. . C. B. 


TorrENHAM CHURCHYARD, MIDDLESEX.— 
The churchyard attached to the parish 
church of Tottenham is in a very ill-kept 
and desolate condition ; it would be even 
fair to say that it is in parts disgraceful. 
The tombs and monuments include many 
that show that they represent families of 
position and wealth such as once were im- 
portant parishioners ; but the part contain- 
ing these is open to every idle person ; many 
are broken in pieces, the work not so much 
of time as of vandalism ; and those not pro- 
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tected by railings are wholly overgrown with 
elder trees, and are almost hidden. 

On one tomb, of which the pieces are 
lying heaped together, are names of a some- 
what unusual character; and it is in the 
hope of this catching the eye of some de- 
scendant, or other person interested, that I 
write this note. The names are Alavoine, 
Delahaize, and Buckworth, and the period 
of their deaths is c. 1750-80. A coat of 
arms sculptured in marble lies at one end 
of the heap, bearing apparently (tinctures 
undecipherable) (?) a saltire, and in chief 
(2) three cockle shells (?). 

I do not find the two (presumably) 
Huguenot names in the ‘ London Directory ’ 
or in Rietstap’s ‘ Armorial.’ W.C. J. 


Osn.’’—The British Museum Cata- 
logue suggests that this pseudonym is an 
anagram of Benson, but the following review 
from The Monthly Mirror suggests a different 
explanation :— 

Attempts at Poetry, or Trifles in Verse. By Ebn 
Osn. 3s. 6d. Greenland. 1807. 

Ebn Osn is, we are told, the name of this gentle- 
man, that is, the anagram of it.—Ben jamin Stephen 
son! and he lives at Pentonville. If he should ever 
take a walk towards the city, he will tind that after 
passing the brow of the hill, the first_turning on 
the right hand, opposite to Old Street Road, leads 
directly to St. Luke’s/ a dwelling far more healthy 
for him than any at Pentonville. 

Halkett and Laing are silent as to this 
book. WituiaM E. A. Axon. 


FLeet Street, No. 7.—Messrs. Clowes 
having vacated these premises, there ceases, 
for the first time in90 years, to be carried on 
at this site the business of bookselling. It 
is almost possible to say that, with un- 
important intervals, the shop standing here 
has been so utilized for 200 years. But at 
least before Henry Butterworth commenced 
business here (1819?) it was occupied by a 
boot and shoe maker, and the earlier years 
are uncertain. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“Nom GUERRE” AND “Nom DE 
Piume.”—In The Atheneum of 10 August, 
on p. 146, it is written: ‘‘ Rossewus, for 
example, was not the nom de guerre of 
Reynolds, but the nom de plume.” This, I 
fancy, will be news to Mr. Figgis, the author 
of the book criticized, as it is to myself ; 
for since I read an article by the late M. 
Francisque Sarcey some years ago, I have 
always regarded the latter expression as not 
being French, though formed of French 
words. It has probably been used in the 
vulgar fashion like nom de chien or nom de 


pipe, but that would not warrant the re- 
viewer in drawing his fine distinction between 
the two phrases. Joun T. Curry. 


SoMERSETSHIRE DraLect.—The following 
phrases were found among some old family 
papers belonging formerly to a Somerset- 
shire lady. Some of them are, I think, 
curious enough to note; but one cannot 
say whether they are all strictly in the 
Somersetshire dialect :— 

“Nibbles and serups ”=cinders. 

“‘Scraption ” (the least). 

“Giving it to her hot and holy ” (a good scolding). 

‘She is a most illiterate y: she never gives 
one an answer.” 

* As straight as a candle” (e.g., the dog jumps up 
on the sofa as straight, &c.). 

‘There, she’s such an illiterate woman, you never 
can depend on her coming when she’s sent for.” 

“She’s as wild asa hermit.” 

“They did go on with col es [antics] 
until I thought I must a’ bursted.” 

**Scrabble to knit a bit.” 

Good’na.” 

‘* Ammer a concertina.” 

“ As cross as he can hang together.” 

“Only half-saved "=an idiot. 

“They was as thick as butter, as the sayin’ is, 
but now they don’t speak.” 

‘*She been a’ tore it to lipputs.” 

“Don't she look a great piece?” (Of a stout 


person.) 
J. MacMicHaet. 


Nana SAHIB AND THE INDIAN MutTINy.— 
In 1902 a query by myself as to the fate of 
the notorious Nana Sahib appeared at 95S. 
x. 170, but elicited no replies. I may now 
refer to an article in The Cornhill Magazine 
for August last, ‘Amongst the Mutiny 
Cities of India,’ which contains a letter from 
Major-General Harris, who took an active 
part in the great struggle, and had personally 
known the Nana. He there gives his strong 
reasons for believing that the latter died 
and was burnt in the neighbourhood of 
Chilari Ghat, a ford on the Upper Grogra 
river, in November, 1858. So far as I am 
aware, this comes nearer to a precise state- 
ment on the subject than anything that had 
previously appeared in print. W. B. H. 


Wet Summer: Curious Retic.—It is 
worth recording for the benefit of future 
archeologists that an upright stone pillar 
in a field immediately above the Brows 
Farm in Grindleton (W. R. Yorkshire) was 
erected some twenty-five years ago, so I am 
informed, by a man named Harrison, as & 
memorial of a wet summer, when it rained 
every day for thirteen weeks. 

G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of.only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Sops WInE.”’—We have in Cornwall 
an apple so called. It is the queen of apples, 
both for appearance and for flavour, if seen 
in a full-sized and well-sunned specimen. 
Can the name be a corruption of “ soupgon 
de vin’?? Many of our apples came of old 
from Normandy. R. W. R. 


[The Assistant Editor of The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
kindly supplies the following information :— 

“There does not appear to be any evidence to 
show that the old Cornish ~~ Sops in Wine was 
introduced from Normandy. In Hogg’s 
‘Fruit Manual,’ p. 215, it is described as an ‘ancient 
English culinary and cider apple, but perhaps more 
singular than useful.’ No attempt was made to 
relate its history, therefore we may conclude that 
Hogg had failed to trace it, because in ‘The Fruit 
Manual’ historical particulars of most varieties are 
recorded. 

“In the ‘ Dictionnaire de Pomologie,’ by André 
Leroy, an excellent work consisting of six volumes 
no mention is made of the variety ; yet we should 
expect to find it described there if the variety was 
introduced here from Normandy. 
ty In another French work, ‘Guide pratique de 
Amateur de Fruits,’ Sops of Wine is deseri as 
an American variety introduced to the nursery 
establishment of Simon-Louis fréres, at Plantiéres- 
les-Metz, in 1872. In this work there is also a 
description of another variety named Winesap, 
which was introduced from America at the same 
time (1872). This variety, Winesap, is described in 
Scott’s ‘Orchardist,’ 2nd ed., p. 113, and attributed 
to America ; but Sops in Wine is not mentioned. 
In this country the variety, I believe, is commonly 
known as —— in Wine, also as Sops of Wine; but 
less frequently as Sops and Wine. If Sops in Wine 

accepted as the earliest name, it might still be a 
corruption from ‘soupgon de vin’; but I know of 
nothing to prove this. On the contrary, it has 
een found that when the variety is included in 
. = it is described there under the English 

me. 


GRrEGoRY: ALLEN: HamppEN.—Can any 
of your readers enlighten me on the following 
points ? Robert Austen, of Shalford, Surrey, 
married in 1772, Frances Annesley Gregory, 
daughter of John Wentworth Gregory, whose 
wife’s name was Frances Allen. John 
Wentworth Gregory was the eldest surviving 
son of the Rev. Thomas Gregory, who 
married the Hon. Helena Thomson, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Thomson, Bart. first 
Lord Haversham, by the Lady Frances 
Wyndham, née Annesley, daughter of Arthur 
Annesley, first Earl of Anglesea. Who was 
the Rev. Thomas Gregory? Is anything 


known as to his University career or the 
livings which he held? The Frances Annesley 
Gregory referred to above is said to have 
been descended maternally from the patriot 
John Hampden. If this is correct, her 
mother, Frances Allen, must have been 
some sort of connexion of the Hampden 
family. Can any one inform me what that 
connexion was ? 
A. H. Binetey, Lieut.-Col. 
Simla. 


Mary, QuEEN OF Scots, IN EDINBURGH 
CastLeE.—Under the heading ‘The House 
of Stewart’ appeared in the number of 
T.P.’s Weekly for 30 August an article “ by 
Monkbarns ”’ in which the following passage 
occurs :— 

“‘Tt seems not to be generally known that about 
thirty years ago—I forget the precise date—some 
workmen engaged in repairing the small chamber 
in Edinburgh Castle where Mary Stewart was con- 
tined during the siege in 1566, in removing a large 
stone, discovered the remains of a still-born infant. 
It was wrapped in clothing declared by experts to 
be such as corresponded with that pertaining to 
the period in question, and worn by people of 
quality. The Scottish Society of Antiquaries iu- 
spected the remains; but by order from London, 
they were hurriedly replaced and closed up in the 
wall once more. Contemporary rumour openly said 
that Queen Mary brought forth a dead child, and 
that the newly born offspring of a soldier’s wife of 
the garrison was substituted.” 

The writer proceeds to express his entire 
belief in the story, for reasons which need 
not be here recapitulated. I do not re- 
member seeing any notice of the occurrence 
in the papers of the day; but it was re- 
cently mentioned to me (with certain varia- 
tions from the foregoing accounts) by a 
friend as having appeared in The Scotsman ; 
the date of publication, however, not having 
been ascertained, I was unable to trace it. 

I shall feel greatly obliged to any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ who can give a 
reference to the periodical or periodicals 
which gave currency to the amazing 
rumour. J. Extor HopGKInN. 


“THE TROUT DART DOWN,” &c.—Not 
long ago a rimester, not altogether mute, 
but quite inglorious, was borne by Fancy to 
a place “aback o’ beyont,’” where some 
unforgettable days of childhood had been 
= Again the wide moorlands, again 
the busy beck, which once ministered both 
to wonder and delight. A verse of the con- 
eequent jingle ran :— 

The trout dart down the clear brown stream, 
Or neath the stones lie hid— 

Ah! I have learnt so many ways: 
The fish do as they did. 
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Now is this a plagiarism ? Did, or did not, 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, or some other 
writer of the same school, express a like 
reflection on revisiting a river-haunt from 
which ne had been long absent ? 

Sr. SwitTHIn. 


Arms, 1653. — Will some one of your 
readers learned in heraldry say whose were 
the following arms in 1653? Argent, on a 
saltire sable five fleurs-de-lis or. Crest, a 
bird (? a martin) on an esquire’s helmet. 

N. PaGet. 


Dr. WattrerR Wape. — Information is 
wanted in regard to this celebrated Dublin 
physician. He was practising in that city 
about 1790, and, amongst other efforts, was 
largely instrumental in establishing the 
Botanic Gardens there. I particularly want 
to know if a portrait of him exists. If so, 
where can it be seen. E. A. Cooke. 

3, Charleston Road, Rathmines, Dublin. 


{Wade died in 1825. He is included in the ‘ D.N.B.’} 


SHEEP Farr ON AN ANCIENT EARTH- 
workK.—In chap. |. of ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd,’ a sheep fair at a place the novelist 
calls Greenhill is thus described :— 

“This yeerty gathering was upon the summit of 
a hill which retained in g preservation the 
remains of an ancient earthwork, consisting of a 
huge rampart and entrenchment of an oval form 
encircling the top of the hill, though somewhat 
broken down here and there. To each of the two 
chief openings on opposite sides a winding road 
ascended, and the level green space of twenty or 


thirty acres enclosed by the bank was the site of 
the fair.” 


Mr. Hardy has here given an accurate 
description of a typical English earthwork of 
prehistoric times, and I should like to know 
whether in Dorset or elsewhere sheep fairs 
have been held in modern times on such 
earthworks. There is a prehistoric circle 
near Penistone called Shepherds’ Castle, and 
possibly the name Hardcastle may mean 
Shepherds’ Castle. 8. O. Appy. 


[The fair referred to took place last Tuesday on 
the top of Woodbury Hill near Bere Regis.] 


THaw AS SurRNAME.—Is the surname 
Thaw an English name ? or is it in America 
an anglicized form of the Teutonic thau= 
thaw ? In old English records Thaw does 
not seem to occur, but there was John Thewe 
of Kinnardferry, Lincolnshire, in 1429; 
and Walter Thoche held lands in the Isle 
of Wight in Edwardian times. Simon de 
Thawmill (=Twamhull), Essex, flourished 


temp. Edw. I.; while Roger Thawchet was 
rector of St. Nicholas Coldabbey, London, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. Thawerham 
and Thaverham were old forms of the place 
Taverham. By a simple process, however, 
a German originally of the name Thau could 
in America become known as Thaw. The 
meaning is the same, just as our common 
word thaw ’”’ agrees with the Teutonic thau. 
W. M. 


Liss Prace.—The following is an extract 
from an advertisement that appeared in a 
Hampshire newspaper of 1839 :— 

“Liss Place.—Freehold Estate to be Sold by 
Auction, July 26th, 1839, comprehending Liss Place, 
Sparthows and part of Little Pople farms, consist- 
ing of a family residence erected about 14 years 
since (1825), on the site of an ancient mansion, of 
which a portion, heretofore a chapel, still remains.” 
Kelly’s ‘Directory ’ of 1875 also speaks of Liss 
Place being anciently a religious establish- 
ment. Can any reader say what this relig- 
ious establishment was, by whom it was 
founded, and what was the owner’s name 
at the time of sale? Was the ancient man- 
sion referred to a fortified mansion? and 
was it defended during the Civil War in 
Hampshire? If I remember rightly, T. 
Shore says the meaning of the word Liss or 
Lyss is a “ fort,” derived from the Saxon 
(T. Shore’s ‘ Hampshire ’). F. K. P. 


“Tank KeEe.’’—Under this pseudonym 
a gentleman of Marshalltown, Iowa, some 
years ago issued a ‘ List of Works on China.’ 
Is the real name known ? 

Wn. E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 

ErFicies OF HERoIc S1zE IN CHURCHES. 
—In Whitwick Church, Leicestershire, is 
one of these, which a local history thus 
describes :— 

“ A tomb without an inscription bears the mailed 
and much mutilated eftigy of a man of gigantic 
stature. The figure is seven feet in length, which 
is much too short for the current traditions respect- 
ing the size and strength of the redoubtable knight 
Sir John Talbot of Swannington, to whose memory 
it is believed to have been erected. Sir John Talbot 
died in 1365, in his fortieth year.” 


Are similar instances known elsewhere ? 
W. B. H. 


ForsBes oF CULLODEN.—Was not Dun- 
can Forbes of Culloden, Provost of Inver- 
ness—by his marriage with his cousin 
Janet Forbes of Corsindae—father of two 
daughters, one of whom married Sir Alex- 
ander Monro I. of Bearcrofts, M.P., co. 
Stirling (1690-1702), and ancestor of the 
Monros of Edmondsham, Dorset, and the 
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Monros of Auchenbowie, Stirlingshire ? 
Alexander Mackenzie’s ‘History of the 
Munros’ (1898) omits Sir Alexander Monro’s 
marriage. 

I shall also be much obliged for the de- 
scents of Forbes I. of Culloden from Sir 
John Forbes I. of Formartin andTolquhoun, 
brother of Sir Alexander, first 

A. R. BAYLEY. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Barrp SMITH oF THE INDIAN MUTINY: 
GENERAL Batrp.—Was the former any re- 
lation to Daniel Smith, who in 1742 married 
in Holland Margaret, sister of David Gavine? 
Gavine married in 1751 Christian Hearsey, 
and in 1770 Elizabeth Maitland. Their 
daughter Hearsey married Robert Baird, 
and handed the surname down as a fore- 
name in the Fullerton, Gavine, Baird, 
Drummond, and Wauchope families. 

I also seek a General Baird, brother in- 
law to Edward Williams, drowned with 
Shelley. A. C. H. 


J. Secatas, GuNMAKER, Lonpon. — 
About 1720 there was living in London a 
maker named J. Segalas. Would 


- readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me of anything 


that is known of him? Was he of Polish 
origin? If so, I wish particularly to know 
the town of his birth. 
W. H. 
Sydenham House, Otley Road, Bradford. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. Beware of the lust of finishing. 

2. We think at first that home is heaven; we 
find at last that heaven is home. 

3. Truth heals the wounds that Truth herself hath 


made. 
Cc. W. S. 


Curious Book TiTLEs.—Could any reader 
oblige with information as to where to 
obtain curious, humorous, punning, or fic- 
titious titles of books? There is a long list 
in Rabelais, and Tom Hood also made one. 
Any titles or names of books where such 
may be found will be gratefully received 
direct by me. GEORGE BERRY. 

2, South Oxford Street, Edinburgh. 

[See the General Indexes of ‘ N. & Q.’] 


CrimEAN War IncrpentT.—In describin 
one of the battles of the Crimean War ( 
think the Alma), Kinglake says that when, 
time after time, a body of Russian troops 
had been broken up by the British fire, they 
were unfailingly rallied by a particular 
officer, whose appearance he depicts, and 
that it was only when this officer was shot 


that the Russian regiment of which he was 
one of the leaders gave way. A similar 
incident is somewhere recorded as having 
occurred in another war. What was this ? 
and where is it narrated ? W. B. 


AS DEEP AS GARRICK.”’—Seventy years 
ago @ common expression in Cornwall and 
Devon, in description of a specially acute 
or clever man, was that he was “as deep as 
Garrick.” I have always understood this 
as referring to the famous actor ; but was it 
used elsewhere ? R. Rossins. 


BIDAXE,”” A Farm Toor. —Is_ there 
a@ derivation for the name bidaze of a farm 
tool used in East Cornwall for digging ? 
R. W. 


Bovuvear, BovuvikRE, oR BEAUVAIS.— 
Information wanted of this Huguenot 
family, perhaps settled in Dublin. There 
is a tradition of a Comte de Beauvais; and 
Bouvears appear in Dublin registers. Dr. 
Leland, of Trinity College, Dublin, is a 
near relative of certain Bouvears. 

(Mrs.) B. pE Z. 

11, Dingle Mount, Liverpool. 


Marquess OF WATERFORD AS SPRING- 
HEEL Jack. — According to Brewer’s 
‘Reader’s Handbook,’ this sobriquet was 
earned by the first (or second) Marquess of 
Waterford about a century ago. here is 
an account of this eccentric nobleman’s 
doings to be found ? R. L. Moreton. 

Heathfield, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 

[This date for a Spring-heeled Jack seems earlier 
than oO instances referred to at 10S. vii. 206, 256, 


SoOVEREIGNS AND Hatr-SOvEREIGNS: 
THEIR WEIGHTS AND Dates.—I have two 
brass disks for weighing sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns. On the obverse of each is 
Queen Victoria's head, and in the margin 
“Royal Mint 1843.” On the reverse is 
“Currt Weight,” and “Sovereign” and 
«« Half-Sovereign ”’ respectively in the mar- 
gin. Inthe middle of the larger is “5 dw 
2} gr’; in that of the smaller “2 dw 
13i gr.” This gives the half-sovereign cur- 
rent as less than half of a sovereign by 
grain. 

W. Tate, in ‘Modern Cambist,’ eleventh 
ed, 1862, p. 4, after giving “5 Dwts. 
3131" Grains” as the full weight of a sove- 


reign, says :— 


‘“‘ The Sovereign, when less in weight than 5 Dwts. 
2? Grains, or the Half Sovereign, when its weight 
is less than 2 Dwts. 134 Grains, has no legal 
currency.” 
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This gives the minimum weight of the half- 
sovereign as greater by i gr. than half the 
minimum weight of the sovereign. 

The 1843 weights appear to make an extra 
allowance for wear in the case of the half- 
sovereign, so that two half-sovereigns may 
weigh } grain less than one sovereign; but 
the 1862 weights make an equal difference 
the other way. 

Were these weights correct at their sepa- 
rate dates ? and, if so, when and why was 
the change made? One-eighth of a grain 
either way makes in 1,000/. a difference of a 
little over Ll. 

According to W. Toone’s ‘Chronological 
Historian,’ “‘an issue of gold coin to be 
called Sovereigns, of the value of 20s., took 
place, and were [sic] made current by pro- 
clamation ” on 1 July, 1817. 

According to P. Kelly’s ‘ Universal Cam- 
bist,’ second ed., 1821, vol. i. p. xxx, the 
new sovereigns were minted in 1816, there 
being 463% sovereigns to the pound Troy. 

When were half-sovereigns issued ? 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Replies. 


CHAUCERIANA: ‘THE NONNE 
PREESTES TALE,’ tx. 367-371. 
(10 S. viii. 202.) 


I THINK your correspondent is the first 
who has failed to understand my simple 
explanation of this not very difficult passage. 
That his proposed “explanation” is quite 
impossible I will shortly prove. 

His quotation contains two bad misprints. 
The word ‘“ whe,’’ in the third line, is a 
misprint for “‘ were’’ ; and the word “ begin,” 
in the fourth line, should (as he says him- 
self) have been ‘“ began.” 

He tries to get a new sense by entirely 
ignoring the presence of the word “also.” 
In modern English prose Chaucer says: 
** When the month of March was complete, 
and thirty-two days had also passed since the 
beginning of March’’; that is to say, the 
month of March and thirty-two days more 
had ‘agen If to the thirty-one days of 
March we add thirty-two days more, we are 
landed in May. And that is all. It is really 
a very elementary sum in arithmetic, and 
most people have hitherto succeeded in 
getting it right, with the admitted exception 
of the scribe of the eccentric Harleian MS., 
who states that, besides March, twe months 
and two days had passed, and thus succeeds 
in landing us in June! 


| 


I will now prove that the proposed ex- 
planation is wholly wrong, and could not 
have proceeded from any one who has even 
a moderate acquaintance with Middle Eng- 
lish phonology and grammar. 

We are told that bigan does not mean 
“began,” but means begone”’ or passed 
away; in fact, that “Sin March bigan”’= 
post Martium preteritum. Such a construc- 
tion is quite impossible in Middle English. 
To begin with, ‘Sin’ does not mean post 
in the prepositional sense, but is always an 
adverb ; and such a phrase as “since March 
begone “is not only impossible in modern 
English, but never existed at any date 
whatever. Secondly, bigan for * begone” 
is only possible in Northumbrian or in texts 
strongly marked with Northern peculiari- 
ties; and that is how I “prove that 
Chaucer could not possibly have used gan 
= gone.” 

Next, I read as follows: “If such proof 
be forthcoming, then bigan must be changed 
to bigon.”” First, I may remark that the 
MSS. have the same spelling bigan in 1. 370 
as in |. 367, meaning, of course, the same 
thing, viz., “‘ began.”” The change to bigon 
will not help us at all, because it then ceases 
to be a past tense, and becomes a past 
participle ; and the construction of sin with 
a past participle is impossible. 

ALTER W. SKEAT. 

Dr. Richard Morris in his edition of ‘ The 
Nonne Preestes Tale’ (Clarendon Press, 
1869) notes : “‘ The day spoken of is May 3, 
as one month (April) and two days are past 
since March ended.” But, curiously, he 
avoids ‘‘the trouble about bigan” by 
omitting the word from his ——. 


Stumps nts Mark (10 S. vii. 489; 
viii. 95).—The inscription at the latter 
reference, not having 
1880, was necessarily absent from vol. vii. 
(‘Inscriptiones Britannize’) of the ‘ Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum,’ that volume 
having appeared in 1873. It is given, how- 
ever, with a facsimile, in the seventh 
volumeof the Ephemeris Epigraphica(No. 827 
pp. 278-9), among the ‘“ Additamenta 
Quarta ad Corporis vol. vii.’ edited by Dr. 
Haverfield. With one or two exceptions, 
Dr. Haverfield agreed with Zangemeister’s 
reading of the inscription, and for the inter- 
pretation referred to the German professor’s 
article in Hermes. In some few* points 
absolute certainty seems unobtainable, but 
no one, I imagine, who has carefully, studied 


en discovered until © 


I 
t 
t 
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Prof. Zangemeister’s article (‘ Bleitafel von 
Bath,’ Hermes, vol. xv. pp. 588-96, with 
notes by Prof. E. Hiibner) is likely to agree 
with Prof. Sayce’s view as to the meaning 
of the inscription. Epwarp BEnsLy. 


Care Town Cemetery (10 S. viii. 106).— 
The subjoined cutting from The Cape Argus 
of 8 August is of interest in connexion with 
this subject :— 


“The following is from Plain Ta/k, the organ of 
the Cape Town Union Congregational Church :—A 
most interesting discovery has been made in the 
D.R. Cemetery, Somerset Road, Cape Town of the 
grave of the Rev. J. T. van der Kemp, with the 
inscription on the stone quite legible. 3 company 
with the Rev. J. S. Moffat we visited it, and after 
cleaning away the dirt and grass made it out as 
follows :—‘ Here lies the dust of a faithful and 
learned missionary of Jesus Christ, the Rev. 
Johannes Theodorus van der Kemp, M.D., who died 
December 19, 1811. Aged 64 years. He studied at 
the Universities of Leyden and Edinburgh, and was 
the author of some theological works in Latin wd 

tch. Dr. Van der Kemp was once an infidel, but 
by the grace of God became a Christian and laboured 
as a missionary 12 years amongst the Caffres and 
Hottentots, and was a Director of the Missionary 
Society established in London in 1795.’ We had 
not the least idea this pioneer missionary was buried 
in Cape Town, and the spot and stone are of his- 
toric interest, and worthy of the utmost care being 
given them.” 

HENRY GEARING. 

Atlas Works, Cape Town. 


PLaIstow AND WILLIAM ALLEN (10 S. 
viii. 189).—There is a Plaistow in Surrey, 
near Ockley, and it was a centre of Qua- 
kerism. R. Hatnes. 

Pulborough. 


‘ALONZO THE Brave’ (108. viii. 169).— 

his poem occurs in chap. ix. of Lewis’s 
méchant novel ‘ The Monk,’ and is described 
as an “old Spanish ballad” read by the 
unfortunate Antonia, by the light of a 
flickering taper, just before the terrifying 
apparition of her mother. As Mr. JERRAM 
suggests, the whole is probably the com- 
position of Lewis; but the theme of the 
return of the knight, either in the flesh or 
as a spirit, on the wedding of his betrothed, 
1s not new. To quote Sir Walter Scott’s 
note on his rendering of ‘The Noble 
Moringer :— 

“The legend itself turns on an incident not 
peculiar to Germany, and which perhaps was not 
unlikely to happen in more instances than one 
when crusaders abode long in the Holy Land, an 
their disconsolate dames received no tidings of 
their fate.” 

Scott mentions other legends of a similar 
character in the introduction to ‘The 
Betrothed.’ 


Lewis reprinted ‘“ Alonzo the brave and 
the fair Imogene” in his ‘ Tales of Wonder,’ 
together with an excellent parody, “Giles 
Jollup the grave and the brown SallyGreen,” 
beginning :— 

A doctor so prim and a seemeren so tight 
Hob-a-nob in some right marasquin. 

The poem was parodied more than once 
at the time of its popularity, and has since 
formed the peg on which to hang some of 
Punch’s political verses. 

R. L. Moreton. 


Mrs. MarsH, AvuTHORESS OF ‘THE 
VALLEY OF A HUNDRED Fires’ (10S. viii. 
149).—May I point out that Halkett and 
Laing’s ‘ Dictionary’ does not attribute 
‘The Valiey of a Hundred Fires’ to Mrs. 
Anne Marsh, but to a Mrs. Marsh, who 
appears without any Christian name ? 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 

[The author of ‘ The Valley of a Hundred Fires” 
and ‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids ’ is stated in the 
‘D.N.B. to be Mrs. Stretton, not, as printed ante, 
p. 150, “‘ Mrs. Stratton.”] 


Tuomas Lucy (10 8. vii. 449; viii. 
74).—There are two chapters on the Lucies 
in the Rev. Samuel Kinns’s ‘Six Hundred 
Years: or, Historical Sketches of Eminent 
Men and Women who have more or less 
come into contact with the Abbey and 
Church of Holy Trinity, Minories, from 
1293 to 1893.’ The account is embellished 
with portraits and other illustrations ; and 
there is much in relation to the deer- 
stealing story, concerning which the 
reverend author remarks that “a more 
shameful libel could not have been penned.” 
The connexion between Holy Trinity Church 
and the Lucy family arises from the inter- 
ment there of a granddaughter of Sir 
Thomas in 1596. 

Witiram McMurray. 


Piscon-LED ”’ (108. vii. 226, 376 ; viii. 78, 
178).—I think it clear that piscon-led is a 
corruption of piry-led or pisgy-led. Pixy is 
supposed to be pucksy ; and pisgy to be 
piay transposed. Puck is as well known in 
Wales as in England; and the Pisgies are 
in Cornwall, a county very similar to Wales. 
Perhaps I did not quote enough from 
Keightley’s book. I will quote a little 
more :— 

“The being pixy-led is a thing very apt to befall 
a worthy yeoman, returning at night from fair or 
market ; and then, says our authority, ‘he will 
declare that, whilst his head was running round 
like a mill wheel, he heard with his own ears they 
bits of pisgies a-laughing and a-tacking their hands, 
| all to see he led astray.” Mr. Thoms, too, was told 
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by a Devon girl, who had often heard of the 
pixies, though she had never seen any, that she 
once knew a man who, one night, could not find 
his way out of his own field until he recollected to 
turn his coat ; and, the moment he did so, he heard 
the pixies all fly away up into the trees; and there 
they sat and laughed. Oh! how they did laugh! 
rac the man then soon found his way out of the 
e 


E. YARDLEY. 


As a small boy, I was not fond of passing 
the Pixy Pool on my father’s estate, 
although the Cornish pixy was not con- 
sidered a bad fairy. R. W. R. 


“ PoT-GALLERY ” (10S. vii. 388, 431; viii. 
172).—I am reminded by Dr. Murray’s 
reference to river balconies at Wapping Wall 
(which, by the way, is in Ratcliff, and 
not in Stepney), that there exists a similar 
balcony at the ‘Robin Hood,’ Clapton, 
overlooking the river Lea, whereon may be 
seen men seated watching the aquatic sports 
what time they indulge in pots of “ old and 
mild.” This particular balcony gives a 
splendid view of the river, since the house 
itself is built on high ground sloping down 
to the towpath. M. L. R. Bresar. 


“NEITHER MY EYE NOR MY ELBOW” 
(10 8. viii. 7, 137).—I recollect the phrase 
All my eye and my elbow” as used over 
fifty years ago by most precise old ladies, 
who would have been unutterably shocked 
at a suggestion that it had its origin, or 
might be used, in any coarse or rude asso- 
ciation of ideas. The “elbow” I take to 
be merely alliterative to “all my eye,” to 
which Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ (1864) 
gives the meaning of an expression of in- 
credulity ; and it is in that sense that I 
long ago was accustomed to hear it used. 


Has the following proverb any connexion 
with the saying ?— 

** Diseases of the eye are to bee cured with the 
elbow.”—No. 203 of ‘Outlandish Proverbs selected 
by Mr. G. H.,”” London, 1640, at the end of vol. ii. of 
* Musarum Deliciz,’ Hotten’s reprint, p. 491. 

A note on p. 530 says :— 


Mr. G. H.’ George Herbert. The first edition 
of his * Outlandish Proverbs,’ &¢., appeared in 1640. 
Second edition, entitled ‘Jacula Prudentium; or, | 
Outlandish Proverbs,’ &c., 1651. Reprinted with 
the ‘Remains.’ First edition, 1652, and afterwards.” | 


RosBert PIERPOINT. | 


“ AwalTFuL ” (10 S. vii. 510; viii. 93).— 
It may seem presumptuous to add anything | 
to Pror. SKEAT’s decisive condemnation ; | 
but it may perhaps be well to call attention | 
to the false analogy on which this and | 


similar monstrosities proceed. The termi- 
nations ‘-ful’’ and “-less” are added to 
nouns to signify “having” or “lacking 
the thing in question: but certain nouns, 
such as “change” and ‘rest,’ have 
evidently been mistaken for the verbs 
identical in form, and _ hence, on the 
supposed pattern of changeless” and 
“restless,” we find ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern’ disfigured by freaks like “ ex- 
haustless,’’ fadeless,”’ and *resistless. 


SAMUEL NETTLESHIP, 1831 (10 S. viii. 170). 
—William Nettleship entered Merchant 
Taylors’ School in 1783, the date of _his 
birth being given as 26 May, 1771. 
“‘ Grocers’ Hall” is added in a note to his 
name in the register compiled by the Rev. 
C. J. Robinson. No doubt he was a con- 
nexion of the Samuel inquired about. 

H. Houston BALt. 


Corrins anp SHrovps (10 8. viii. 90, 137, 
215).—The following extract from my diary, 
under date 10 April, 1889, concerning @ 
funeral procession which I met in Athens, 
may be of interest :— 

“The procession was headed by a military band 
with drums draped with black. Then came the 
priests, &e.; then the body in an open coffin ; it 
was in evening dress, with wreaths. It was rather 
startling to meet such a funeral. On inquiring 
afterwards I found that he had been a Government 
official of importance, and that the custom 1s in 
Greece, or at all events in Athens, to carry the 
body so to the grave.” 

The following extracts are from Tourne- 
fort’s ‘Voyage into the Levant’ (English 
translation), London, 1718, vol. i. pp. 99, 
100, Letter III. They concern the funeral 
of a woman in the island of Milo :— 


‘“*The March of the Funeral began by two young 
Peasants, that carry’d each a wooden Cross, fol- 
low’d by a Papas in a white Cope, attended by 
some Papas in Stoles of different colours, their 
Hair uncomb’d, and but indifferently furnish’d with 
Shoes and Stockins; next to these went the Body 
of the Lady uncover’d, dress’d after the Greek 
manner in her Wedding-Clothes; the Husband 
follow’d the Bier.” 

At the church the priest read the Office of 
the Dead, a clerk some of the Psalms; 
loaves and wine were distributed to the 
poor, money given to each Papas and to 
the bishop who accompanied the body, &e. 


“ After this Distribution, one of the Papas put 
on the Stomach of the Defunct a piece of broken 
Potsherd, whereon was graved with the Point of @ 
Knife a Cross, and the usual Characters INBI. 
Then they took their leave of the dead Person ; the 
Relations, and particularly the Husband, kiss’d her 
Mouth ; this is an indispensable duty, tho she h 
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er nei urs salu ; but t ink 

Holy Water after the 
Joseph Pitton de Tournefort made his 

voyage in 1700. RosBert PIERPOINT. 


A few years ago I attended a funeral in a 
Catholic church in New York. The coffin 
was placed before the altar, and, the 
Requiem Mass being concluded, the lid was 
removed, and the body, which had been 
embalmed, exposed to view. The friends 
of the deceased then passed one by one in 
front of it, and sprinkled it with holy water. 

A shroud is seldom used now in the U.S.A., 
the corpse being clothed in ordinary dress. 
At several funerals I attended in Virginia 
and elsewhere in the South a small piece of 
plate-glass was let: into the lid of the coffin, 
sufficient to permit the face of the dead 
person to be seen. The word “ coffin” 
seems almost entirely to have died out in 
many parts of the U.S.A., “ casket ” having 
taken its place, and very few American 
undertakers now even know what a 
“‘shroud means. 

Freperick Hipcame. 


Scorcnu Sone: Nicut Courrsutp (10 
vill. 188).—The verse quoted is from a 
ballad called ‘The Keach i’ the Creel,’ 
beginning :— 

A fair young _ went up the street 
Some white fish for to buy, 
And a bonny clerk’s fa’n in luve wi’ her, 
An’ he’s followed her by and by. 
It will be found printed, with its melody, 
in ‘Northumbrian Minstrelsy,’ edited by 
Dr. J. C. Bruce and John Stokoe, and 
published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1882. The verse 
quoted appears in p. 83 of this volume, 
where it reads :— 
He’s towed her up, he’s towed her down, 
_,tle’s gien her a richt down fa’, 
Till every rib o’ the auld wife’s side 
Played nick nack on the wa’. 

Mr. Stokoe, in a note, p. 84, states that 
“this old and very humorous ballad has long been 
a favourite on both sides of the Border, but had 
never appeared in print till about 1845, when a 
Northum| brian gentleman printed a few copies for 
private circulation.” 

Mr. Stokoe’s version is from one of these. 
is based on the custom 
Olnight courtship. ‘In former days,” adds 
Mr. Stokoe, 

“in the rural districts of Northumberland, court- 


ship was secretly conducted ; and often the only 
—_ of meeting was the ‘ maiden’s bower.’ 


It must not be understood that courtship 
was usually carried on clandestinely. When 
a farm lad came to court a lass, it was the 
recognized custom to leave the couple in 
possession of the kitchen fireside after the 
retirement of the household. 

R. HEsLop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The song, a verse of which was quoted by 
Mr. AtEx. RussEtL, might have frequently 
been heard sung by farm servants in bothies 
and by kitchen firesides in Aberdeenshire 
thirty years ago. I never saw it in print. 
Both it and “ Oh, are ye sleeping, Maggie ?”’ 
may, I imagine, be certainly taken as evi- 
dence that the custom of night courting 
was once common throughout the country. 
I am by no means sure that it has entirely 
disappeared in agricultural circles even 
yet. In Dr. William Alexander’s ‘Johnny 
Gibb o’ Gushetneuk ’—as faithful a picture 
of Northern Scottish rural life as ever wa; 
written—Mr. Russet will find an inimit- 
able description of night courting in the 
chapter headed ‘ Rustic Courtship.’ 

Ian Comyn. 


‘The Keach i’ the Creel’ is evidently the 
song which is quoted. Prof. Child gives 
four versions of it in his ‘English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads’ (No. 281); but 
the editors of the epitomized edition in one 
volume have omitted it. Robert Bell, in 
his edition of Dixon’s ‘ Ballads and Songs 
of the Peasantry of England,’ prints the 
ballad. 

In Kinloch’s ‘Ballad Book’ (1827) ‘The 
Keach i’ the Creel’ (which means the catch 
inthe basket), appears with the title ‘The 
Covering Blue’ (No. 17); but this is evi- 
dently an incomplete set of stanzas. 

Mr. Gray Graham writes on “ night 
courtship” in his ‘Scotland in the Eigh- 
teenth Century’; and I might add, see 
Burns’s works, passim. 

R. L. Moreton. 


Gostrne Famity (10 S. viii. 209).—The 
following note bears upon the subject of 
Mr. TuursTAN MATTHEWs’s query, although 
it does not directly answer it :— 

“‘ John Nicklin and Ann Mountford were married 
at Budworth in Cheshire. Samuel their son_was 
born July 2nd, 1760; baptized at Stoke-on-Tern, 
Salop. e was married Jan. 7th, 1786, at Shen- 
stone, near Lichfield, to Hannah, daughter of 
Joseph and Sarah Gosling, born April 30th, 1764 ; 
baptized at Oldbury. Hannah their daughter was 
born May 10th, 1798; baptized at Oldbury.” 

This Hannah Nicklin was married at 


tter state of things now generally prevails.” 


Rowley Regis Parish Church, 28 Jan., 1830, 
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to William Auden of that place. 
20 Oct., 1867. 

These entries are taken from some MS. 
genealogical notes in the handwriting of 
their son, the late Rev. John Auden. It is 
probable that further information could be 
supplied by the Rev. T. Nicklin, Rossall 
— Fleetwood. GrorGE A. AUDEN. 

York. 


She died 


There was a well-known publisher in 
Fleet Street, against Fetter Lane, in 1714, 
1733 and 1736, by name R. Gosling (see 
Post Boy, 27-29 April, 1714 ; Craftsman. 
8 Sept., 1733; London Evening Post, 19-22 
Dec, 1733; and St. James’s Evening Post, 
23 Oct. 1736). This Gosling, by a notable 
coincidence, must have been very near the 
present Gosling’s Bank. 

Another note that might be of some use in 
tracing the Joseph Gosling in question is from 
Weever’s Funeral Monuments, where an 
epitaph from the Savoy Church is preserved 
relating to an old vintner of the ** White 
Hart ” :— 

Here lieth Humphrey Gosling of London, 

Of the Whyt Hart of this parish, a neghbor 

Of vertuous behaviour, a very good archer 

And of honest mirth, a good company keeper ; 

So well inclined to poor and rich, 

(sod send more Goslings to be sich. 

The distinguished conduct of another 
Gosling at a fire at ‘“‘ The Boar’s Head” in 
Fleet Street 

When Salamander-like he made it known 
Fire was an Element that was his own, 
is duly recorded in the ‘ Vade Mecum for 
Maltworms,’ Part I. (circa reign of Queen 
Anne). J. HotpEN MacMIcHaeEt. 
29, Tooting Bec Gardens, Streatham. 


CrosBy Hatt (10S. vii. 481; viii. 30, 71, 
111).—It has not hitherto been generally 
recognized that the ceiling of the Council 
Chamber is entirely modern. Several of 
the volunteer guides who have expatiated 
on the interest and beauty of Crosby Place 


claimed that it was the original roof, but 
had been very much restored and decorated. | pe 
_ tion. 


The earlier ceiling, with its timber 
brackets, turned beams, lanterns, &c., was 
probably removed before 1831, and passed 
into the Cottingham Museum, for at the 
sale of this remarkable collection by Messrs. 
Foster & Son in 1851 it formed lot 291 in 
the first day’s sale (3 November). The 
angel was Mr. Waleaby, of 5, Waterloo 

ace. 

Is it still in existence ? There are several 
large private collections of early English 
woodwork, and perhaps, unidentified in one 


of these, it forms a much-admired specimen 
of late decorated Gothic work. With small 
probability of anything but the actual Hall 
being saved from the impending demolition, 
it is useless to suggest its being reinstated. 
But perhaps at South Kensington, by a 
public-spirited act on the part of its owner, 
it might become the ceiling of an apartment. 
in which other relics of this memorable City 
mansion could be preserved. 

Until there is definite news of its exist- 
ence, we must be satisfied with the illustra- 
tion provided in The Builder, 8 Nov., 1851. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


BOTTLE”: ‘ FEEDING - BOTTLE” 
(10 S. viii. 190).—I am one of a Warwick- 
shire family born between 1841 and 1850, 
all “* brought up on the bottle.” As a reader 
of Baxter and other seventeenth-century 
writers, I am well acquainted with the term 
*“‘ suck-bottle”’ ; but I never heard it in use, 
except as a bottle of gruel, for the conve- 
nience of old and bed-ridden people. The 
term feeding-bottle,’’ which the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
dates from 1858, I never heard; nor ever 
saw till I read Mr. ATKINSON’s query. 
What was in common use in my boyhood 
was an ordinary bottle (various sizes bein 
employed) with a bit of washleather (pierce 
with cuts) tied round the muzzle. We, 
however, had a special article (got from a 
chemist), oval in form and flattish, some- 
what in the shape of an ancient —- with 
a mid-oval hole for inserting the milk-and- 
water, and a nozzle, tipped as aforesaid. 
This was always known as a “ baby’s- 
bottle”’; I never heard it called anything 
else. Experienced nurses did not prefer it 
to the ordinary bottle, for this reason: it 
was possible to refill it without removing 
(and cleansing) the washleather a 
and if this were not cleansed it was liable 
to sour the contents. 

I have seen also—but I do not think this 
was common—a mere washleather bag, with 
no (glass) bottle, used for infantine nutri- 


Seeing that the Romans had feeding- 
bottles, and that they must have been re- 
quired by other peoples who succeeded 
them in the occupation of this land, it seems 
strange that the ‘N.E.D.’ should trace the 
term “ feeding-bottle” no further back than 
1858. Iremember the article, distinctly, in 
the forties. It differed much from the 
hookah-like contrivances which now solace 
peramulated infants and set motive sprites 
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free to recreate the infantry. There was no 
india-rubber about it: the nourishing fluid 
‘was poured in through an orifice in the upper 
side of the article, and it had to be sucked 
out through a calf’s teat at a neck or 
nozzle. St. SwitTHrn. 


Feeding-bottles were in use more than ten 
years before 1858. I well remember the 
time when I saw one for the first time, as I 
regarded it as a most cunning invention. It 
was made of glass, and in use in a farm- 
house in this immediate neighbourhood. I 
cannot give the date, but it was not later 
than 1845, and may have been two or three 
years earlier. The word ‘suck-bottle”’ is 
new to me.” Epwarp PEACcOocEK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


It is strange there should be no known 
mention of feeding- bottles before 1858. 
They are certainly very much older than 
that, but it was at about that date that one 
O’Connell brought out the modern sort with 
india-rubber tubes. The older sort were 
boat-shaped, and had corks and teats only, 
the teats being made of calfskin. 


Cc. C. B. 
See more under ‘ Feeding-bottles’ at 9 S. 
ii. 409, 477. W. C. B. 


In ‘The Family Doctor; or, Encyclo- 
pedia of Domestic Medicine ’—undated, but 
presumably published between 1860 and 
1870—is the following :— 


“We think it well to advert to a useful invention, 
viz., Taylor’s India- Rubber Tubes for Feeding 
Infants, which do not require to be tied on the 
dottles, and are adapted for any kind of bottle or 
food, however thick.”—Vol. ii. p. 36. 


J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


“ ABBEY’: ‘ ABBAYE,” A Swiss CLUB 
(10 S. viii. 148)—M. Alexandre Maurer, 
Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Lausanne, has kindly furnished 
me with information on this term. He 
says :— 


“Je me suis adressé 4 un certain nombre de 
personnes qui font autorité dans les questions rela- 
tives aux sociétés de tir, et elles m’ont affirmé que 
Yemploi du mot abbaye au sens de société de tir est 
courant dans le canton de Vaud, et qu’il y est 
ancien. La société de tirde Montreux, par exemple, 
s'appelle PAbbaye des Echarpes - Blanches. Gas 
societé fondée a Lausanne vers la tin du dix-septiéme 
siécle pour maintenir les traditions du tir a l’are, 
et qui est encore prospére aujourd’hui, porte le nom 
Abbaye de l’Arc. Filiation probable—corporation 
religieuse: corporation laique (surtout depuis le 
Réforme du seiziéme siécle): corporation militaire : 
corporation de tireurs. probants pour 


les deux derniers sens: Abbaye des Soldats hel- 
vétiques et Grenadiers vaudois, I ye des 
Grenadiers de Lausanne (fondée en 1816), l’ Abbaye 
de Lausanne (fondée en 1844 sous le nom d’Abbaye 
militaire). A noter pour la laicisation progressive 
du terme l’emploi vaudois du mot abbaye pour ker- 
messe de village, et l'emploi frangais du terme dans 
‘Abbaye des soffre a tous’ pour désigner une 
maison conventuelle ot se trouvent enfermées de 
jolies filles qui ne pourraient pas jouir le réle de 


vestales.” 
A. L. MayvHew. 
Oxford. 


*“MoKE,” A DonkKEY: NICKNAMES OF 
THE ARMY SERVICE Corps (10 S. vii. 68, 115, 
257, 415, 473). —I have heard the A.S.C. 
called Ally Sloper’s Cavalry. 


The following from The Army and Navy 
Gazette of 25 May may be worth recording : 

“The 56th were called ‘The Pompadours’ be 
cause its old purple facings were the favourite 
colour of the famous Madame de Pompadour. The 
58th were called ‘Steelbacks’ on account of the 
unflinching manner in which the men took floggings. 
The 68th became known as the ‘Faithful Durhams’ 
because of their steadfastness in the desultory 
operations against the Caribs in the West Indies in 
1764, when the regiment suffered much hardship.” 


G. K. 


“Wy” 1x HampsuireE (10 S. vii. 508; 
viii. 54, 158).—Mr. C. S. JerraM, by a slip, 
refers to “the main line of the South- 
Western Railway, which runs from London 
to Exeter.’’ It should be more correctly 
defined as connecting the former with 
Plymouth. Originally the main line was 
that from London to Southampton. The 
one from Basingstoke (or really Worting 
Junction) to Salisbury was a branch. Of 
course, for nearly half a century the latter 
has been incorporated into what is— as 
mentioned—the actual main line, and the 
Southampton portion has, for many years, 
lost its prior distinctive designation. 

Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


NeEwsPaPERS c. 1817-27 (10 S. viii. 170).— 
Mr. Cecrt Hupson will find all the following 
newspapers, published during the dates he 
requires, in the Newspaper Room at the 
British Museum :—The Times, The Mornir.g 
Post, The Morning Herald, The Morning 
Chronicle, The New Times, The Morning 
Advertiser, The British Press, The Examiner, 
The Observer, The Sunday Times, The 
Englishman, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, Bell's 
Weekly Dispatch, Pierce Egan’s Life in 
London, John Bull, The Globe and Traveller, 
The Courier and The Sun. 


Street’s ‘Newspaper Directory ’ will supply 
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him with the names of the provincial 
newspapers published during his period. 
Reference might be made also to H. R. Fox 
Bourne’s ‘ English Newspapers ’ and James 
Grant’s ‘The Newspaper Press.’ 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Krarrva (10 S. viii. 188).—Not having 
any information under my hand, I am 
appealing to friends abroad for an answer 
to Mr. Piarr’s inquiry. So far, all that I 
have been able to learn is that Krapina, 
or Krapina-Teplitz, is situated on_ the river 
Krapnica, in the district (zwpa) of Varazdin, 
not far from the Croatian capital Agram 
(Zahreb). It has a Franciscan monastery, 
a pottery, therme, and a ruined castle which 
was inhabited by the kings Louis and 
Mathias Corvinus. It is said that the 
mythical Slav leaders Cech (Bohemia) and 
Lekh (Poland) originally came from this 
castle. 

Should I succeed in gleaning further infor- 
mation, I shall be happy to let Mr. PLatr 
know. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


REINDEER : ITS SPELLING (10 S. viii. 70). 
—Mr. LanGiey will find the whole par- 
ticulars of this memorable episode detailed 
in correspondence published in The Morning 
Post of Wednesday and Thursday, 5 and 
6 Nov., 1862. It was also reprinted in Bell’s 
Life in London of the following Sunday. 
Mr. LANGLEY is correct as to the locale of 
the incident, which occurred at Sir Lydston 
Newman’s place (Mamhead) some months 
previously, during the Exeter race week. If 
Mr. LANGLEY is interested in the ety- 
mological rather than the social aspect of 
the scandal, he will find a statement of the 
various spellings given in a number of dic- 
tionaries in Bell’s Life of 5 Oct., 1862. 

WitLoucHBy Maycock. 


‘Rue, BRITANNIA’: VARIANT READING 
(10 S. viii. 188).—It is an error to say that 
«all or nearly all modern reprints of this 
song” have the form of the refrain usually 
associated with the musical setting. The 
opposite statement would be nearer the 
fact. The two Aldine editions, Nimmo’s 
reprints of 1877, and the “Canterbury 
Poets” editions are, at all events, four texts 
which have Thomson’s own reading. Pal. 
grave’s ‘Golden Treasury’ is the only 
volume known to me in which the variant 
of the melody is adopted. The new reading 
has probably to be ascribed to Dr. Arne and 
the exigencies of musical composition. 

W. 


QUATTROCENTO” (10 S. viii. 189).— 
Within the history of Italian art and litece. 
ture it has become traditional to denote the 
particular character of the fourteenth 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries respec- 
tively by ‘Trecento, Quattrocento, and 
Cinquecento, as well as to refer to the artists 
and writers of those centuries as Trecent- 
ists, Quattrocentists, and Cinquecentists. 

As is evident from the comprehensive 
“Storia letteraria d’ Italia, scritta da una 
Societa di Professori,” which is still in pro- 
gress (8 vols. have appeared, Milano, 1905) 
this usage is not confined to those three 
centuries, but is likewise applied to the sub- 
sequent seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, described as “ Il Seicento,’” 
“Tl Settecento,” and “ L’Ottocento.” 

H. K. 


S, 1rs Lone anp SHort Forms (108 
viii. 205).—There are instances of the use of 
the long s considerably after the date of 
publication of Bell’s Weekly Messenger 
(1796). I can give two references which 
show its continuance up to a comparatively 
recent period. The first is, George Daniel's. 
‘Love’s Last Labour not Lost,’ published 
by Pickering in 1863; the other, «An Old 
Man’s Diary, written by John Payne 
Collier in 1832 and 1833, and printed, “for: 
strictly private circulation,” by Thomas. 
Richard in 1871. A further search would 
probably bring others to light ; but those 
cited may be useful as proving that the old 
practice had not been entirely superseded 
even so lately as thirty-six years ago. 

The method adopted by the printer of 
Collier’s book is a mixture of the old and 
the new custom, for he uses the short s in 
the poetry with which the ‘Diary’ is. 
freely sprinkled, and the long s, with but 
few exceptions, in the prose. 

S. Burrerwortu. 


When was the change made? About the 
beginning of the last century, I think. I 
have an edition of Johnson’s works (1801) 
in which the long s is used throughout ; and 
an edition of Thomson’s poems (1802) in 
which the modern form of the letter has: 
been adopted. T. M. W. 


Tue Pepuars’ Rest (10 S. vii. 266, 415; 
viii. 93, 217).—-If Mr. Dovetas Owen will 
get up early enough, he will see the Picca- 
dilly rest in great request—at least, that was 
my experience years ago, when I used to 
run (not walk) round St. James’s Park twice- 
before breakfast. O that I could do it 
now ! THomas. 


mY 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


istory and Records of the Smith-Carington Family. 
iited by Walter Arthur Copinger. (Sotheran 
Co.) 
earl rt of the seventeenth century there 
ees Drea Butler, in the county of Notting- 
ham, a respectable yeoman of the name of John 
Smith, who died in 1642, leaving his property to be 
divided between his wife and his eldest son Thomas. 
Thomas Smith entered into business as a mercer at 
Nottingham, added in course of time to the family 
roperty, and became an ancestor. A numerous 
ine of descendants have participated with merited 
success in the honours which wait on those who 
win their spurs in the two great aims of English- 
men—trade and politics. No banking house has 
maintained a higher position than that of Smith, 
Payne & Smith; no peerages are more worthily 
held than that of Carrington. To an outsider it 
would have seemed that a family possessing such 
credentials would be content to rest its fame upon 
the qualities which have enabled it to attain the 
dignified position which it has long held in public 
estimation; but a malignant fate has otherwise 
decreed. A Norman ancestry was necessary to 
complete its eenees, and a Norman ancestry 
be found. 
we tradition has handed down a story 
that about the year 1404a certain John Carington, an 
alleced descendant of HamodeCarenton, of Carin gton 
in Cheshire, having been a strong adherent of King 
Richard II., was compelled, through fear of that 
monarch’s successor, to flee the country, and while 
abroad relinquished his patronymic, and assumed 
the name and arms of Smith. That this legend, 
which rests on no historical basis, and which seems 
to have owed its origin to the fanciful imagination 
of the Elizabethan heralds, became, an of 
faith in the family is shown by the fact that when 
Sir Charles Smith, of Ashi in, Leicester. 
i an Englis r¢ 
he assumed the title of Carington, 
which was borne in succession by two of his sons, 
and became extinct in 1706. This 
followed by Mr. Robert Smith, a member of the 
Cropwell Butler branch of the family, who was 
created Baron Carrington in the Kingdom of Ire- 
land in 1796, though no relation of the former 
holders of the title. His son, the second peer, and 
father of the present Earl Carrington, went a 
and by royal licence in 1839 dropped the name 
Smith, and assumed in lieu thereof the 
Carrington, which in 188) was changed into 
Carington. 
i of the Board of Agriculture does 
taken any part in the production 
of this book, which owes its origin to the genea- 
logical zeal of Mr. Richard Smith, an eminent 
citizen of Worcester, who purchased the estate ~ 
Ashby Folvile, and in 187: assumed by deed Lape 
the name of Carington in addition to the nm to) 
Smith. Mr. Smith-Carington, we learn, 
considerable portion of his leisure hours to 
ing materials for a history of his family, “ at = 
time of his death in 1901 had printed at oe 
pages of the present work. These materials re 
placed in the hands of Dr. Copinger, who rearrang 


them, and relegated to an spews a considerable 
mass that did not immediately bear on the history 
of the family. 

Dr. Copinger has unfortunately adopted an un- 
usual author of drawing up his genealogical scheme. 
Instead of tracing each branch by lineal descent, 
he has marked each generation by a letter of the 
alphabet, and each person belonging to that genera- 
tion by a number, and has dealt with these indi- 
viduals in numerical succession. Such a method 
would in a J case enhance the difficulty expe- 
rienced by the inquirer in verifying descents, but 
with an unwieldy volume like this ‘History’ the 
labour thrown upon the reader is excessive. Settin 
aside the Carington details, in which the mythica 
element plays a considerable part, we may assert 
with confidence that Dr. Copinger has not proved 
his case. The descent of Mr. Smith -Carington is 
faulty because there is no proof that Robert s mith, 
his alleged ancestor, was the seventh son of Thomas: 
Smith of Charley, co. Leicester. That of Lord 
Carrington is equally defective because there is no. 
proof that John Smith of Cropwell Butler was the 
son of William Smith of Cressing Temple in Essex. 
John Smith is said to have been heen between 1595. 
and 1600, but there are apparently no Smith entries 
in the baptismal register of White Notley (Cressing 
Temple) after 1584. We do not wish to slur over 
the fact that the Smith-Carington descent has been 
registered in the College of Arms, but we should 
like to see the evidences which are wanting in Dr. 
Copinger’s ‘History.’ If the Heralds’ Office can 
fill up the lacune to which we have adverted from 
parish registers, wills, marriage settlements, and 
other authentic sources of information, we shall be 
well pleased. 

The book is accompanied by a large chart pedi sree, 
contained in a separate portfolio. For the later 
generations of the family this pedigree is of value, 
and it also includes several well-known personages 
who have been omitted from the ‘History,’ possibly 
because they have not cared to indicate in their 
names the Carington descent. Amongst these are 
Mr. Abel ng 4 Smith, M.P. for Hertford : Sir 
Gerard Smith, late Governor of West Australia ; 
and the distinguished officer who has recently been 
selected to succeed Sir John French in command 
of the troops at Aldershot. The volume is also well 
illustrated by numerous pedigrees of allied houses. 
and by portraits, views. and representations of 
sepulchral monuments. If it could have been pro- 
duced on a smaller scale, and a large amount of 
irrelevant matter could have been excluded, we 
think its value, from the reader’s point of view, 
would not have been diminished. An index also, in 
a work of this kind, is almost a necessity. 


The Life and Times ¥ Lucius Cary, Viscount 
Falkland. By J. A. R. Marriott. (Methuen & 
Co.) 


AFTER the great Civil War came to an end and the 
Protectorate had vanished like a dream, though 
Charles II. had been restored without conditions, 
it was impossible that the old state of things could 
ever be brought back. The past was dead, and men 
were content to live in an unwholesome present, 
with less regard for the past or the future than has 
been the case at any other period of English his- 
tory. The instinct for history was almost dead. 
When the historical sense revived, Hume and 
Carte took the place once occupied by the old’ 
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iclers. They had, it is true, a far wider out- 
it may be questioned whether their 
prejudices were not more narrowing than those of 
their medieval predecessors. It is certain that it 
was not until well on in the nineteenth centur 
that the instinct for historical study revived, an 
it was even later before it dawned on people how 
historical biographies ought to be written. The 
instinct for writing the lives of men and women of 
historical significance has now awakened, and as a 
consequence it is often safe to say that we have far 
more knowledge of some of the men of the _— 
than was possible for their contemporaries. They 
now appear hs human beings, not as mere pawns 
i political game. 
until recent we have been con- 
tent, when we thought of Falkland, to accept with 
little criticism what Clarendon and Whitelock 
have told us. Clarendon had much admiration for 
Falkland, although their royalism was of far 
different tints ; Whitelock, on the other hand, was 
a Puritan, though by no means a fanatic, and he 
speaks of Falkland in — terms, as one who was 
‘““much lamented by all that knew him.” He 
seems, however, to have thought him guilty of 
rashness little short of suicide in en aging | ver- 
sonally in the struggle at the first battle of New- 
bury; and this has, to be 

in the popular mind as a truism. 

intellect like that of Falkland 
the times were perilous in many directions. There 
were dangers ahead such as the ordinary man of 
affairs always fails to see. Falkland shrank from 
the undisguised despotism of the King and the 
underlings of the Court with an aversion which it 
was hard to conceal, and men of the character of 
Strafford and Laud must have been especially hateful 
to him. At the same time he dreaded the Puritans, 


for he well knew that if the Presbyterians could | K 


rratify their desires without restraint the Laudian 
grethy Fithin the Established Church, and. the 
Batholics on the outside, would suffer persecution 
in its bitterest forms. He was one of the very few 
men of his time who had a real desire for toleration 
in a meaning not unlike what the word bears at the 
present day. He had friends among the more 
moderate Puritans, and many of his relations were 
Catholics. He hoped, therefore, against hope that 
it might be possible to bring about a form of settle- 
ment which, though far from his ideal, might re- 
move the heavier part of the burden from what were 
called, in the language of the day, ‘‘tender con- 
sciences.” He had, as Mr. Marriott wisely insists, 
accepted the office of Secretary of State ‘from a 
sheer sense of duty......but for the King personally 
neither reverence nor affection.” When the Com- 
missioners of Parliament in February, 1643, visited 
Oxford, he must have felt well assured that no 
terms of peace could be the result of any number of 
conferences between the King and a body of men as 
ververse and narrow-minded as the King himself. 

he propositions the Commissioners came to enforce 
may be seen at length in Rushworth (‘ Hist. Coll., 
pt. iii. vol. ii.p. 164). They constituted probably the 
most arbitrary and cruel State Paper ever compiled 
in this country by responsible statesmen. Never- 


! 

| for partisanship being entirely absent. The last 

chapter in the volume is in some respects the most 
important, as he sketches therein his hero's 

character and convictions with what we believe to 
be consummate justice. 


Or *‘The World’s Classics” (Frowde) some two 
million copies have already been sold, and the series 
now needs no commendation from the critic. New 
volumes of varied interest are always being added, 
and we cannot help envying the readers who have 
such facilities for increasing their libraries at so 
small a cost. The instalment of books before us 
includes Butler’s Analogy of Religion, with a preface 
by Gladstone, which, though couched in some un- 
necessary verbiage, puts before us the great advan- 
tages of the present edition. The existence of 
headings to the various sections, and also of an 
excellent index, is a great boon. 

Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage to Lishon and 
Smollett’s Travels in France and Italy form a 
sufficient contrast in = and temper. Mr. Austin 

bson has a grateful task in | gers out the 
fortitude and manly endurance of Fielding ; while 
Mr. Thomas Seccombe ina long and careful intro- 
duction shows his thorough mastery of the subject, 
and does his best to apologize for the unpleasant 
savour of petulance and dissatisfaction which is a 
feature of Smollett. What can be made of a tra- 
veller who “‘in regard to two exceptional instances 
of politeness on the part of innkeepers......attributes 
one case to dementia; the other, at Lerici, to 
mental shock, caused by recent earthquake ” ? 

Jervas’s translation of Don Quixote, 2 vols., has a 
masterly editor in Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, whose 


theless, he must have felt that, if he surrendered | 


i t, one or other of the divine-right Royalists 
ae succeed him, with certain ruin to the royal 


ae. Marriott has written one of the best bio- 


introduction and notes are learned and always to 
the point.—Sesame and Lilies and Ethics of the Dust 
2 in one volume in the ‘Ruskin House 

ition,” which is authorized by Mr. George Allen, 
and, indeed, bears his imprint on the title-page. 
Further works of Ruskin are promised in this same 
issue. 


Tue forthcoming double section of the ‘Oxford 
English Dictionary’ has been enlarged so as to 
complete the letter N (Niche—Nywe) and the 
volume. It is the work of Mr. W. A. Craigie. In 
the new section there are 2,344 more words recorded 
3,041 more words illustrated by quotations, and 
17,732 more quotations than in any other dictionary 
of the English language. Among specially interest- 
ing words are nicotian, Nonconformist, Nonjuror, 
novel, and nutmeg. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

H. W. Brracktry.—Received, and will appear 
as early as possible. 

H. A. Arkryson (“Orchestra of Covent Garden”). 
—Comparisons of the kind suggested are outside 
the scope of ‘N. & Q.’ 

CoRRIGENDA.—Ante, p. 204, col. 2,1. 7 from foot, 
for ‘‘Comgresbury” read Congresbury.—P. 235, 


graphies relating to the Stuart period, the better | col. 1, 1. 6 from foot, for “* Mapon ” read’ Mason. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


BONAPARTE IN EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIANS OF TO-DAY. 

THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES: THE PLUTUS. 

THE VICTORIA HISTORIES OF SUSSEX AND BERKSHIRE, 

THE COMPLETE SHOT. 

THE SECRET AGENT. A LOVELY LITTLE RADICAL. THE NEW RELIGION. THE 
STUMBLING BLOCK. MY LADY OF WHIMS. FAIR MARGARET. EDRAGIL, 1745. 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. RECENT PAPYRI. SCOTCH LITERATURE. 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT GLASGOW. 

RESEARCH NOTES. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. THE LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS. 
THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GOLF CLUB. LA CITE DES INTELLECTUELS. 
NEW NOVELS :—The Sheep and the Goats ; The Pagan Woman; Kate Meredith; An English Girl ; 


The Soul of a Priest; A Case for the Courts; The Throwback; Blind Man’s Buff; Tears 
of Angels. 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS. VERSE OLD AND NEW. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

LIBRARY TABLE :—The Curse of the Romanovs; Character and Comedy; Ralph Heathcote ; 
Baby Toilers. 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT GLASGOW; SIDNEY’S ‘ARCADIA’; ‘THE LAND IN 
THE MOUNTAINS’; ALEXANDER’S GRANDMOTHER; AN EMENDATION IN 
THUCYDIDES; THE SITE OF TYBURN GALLOWS. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Air-Currents and Ventilation ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Hundred of Appletree ; Gossip. * 

MUSIC :—Gloucester Musical Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Sins of Society ; The School for Scandal ; You Never Can Tell. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Articles on 
THE HUNDRED OF APPLETREE, DERBYSHIRE. 
AND 
THE MILLTOWN COLLECTION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND. 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS announce 


EARLY PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS FROM THE 

VAN EYCK TO PIETER BRUEGHEL, THE ELDER. 
By POL DE MONT, Director of the Royal Museum, Antwerp. With 50 Reproductions in Coloured Collotype after 
the Original Paintings selected by the Author. 


EARLY GERMAN PAINTERS FROM MEISTER WILHELM 
OF COLOGNE TO ADAM ELSHEIMER. 
By MAX FRIEDLAENDER, Director of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin. With 50 Reproductions in Coloured 


Collotype after the Original Paintings selected by the Author. 
The price of each of the above works is £50 net; or ten payments of £5 5s. net each. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE QUATTROCENTO AND CINQUECENTO. 
By WILHELM BODE, General Director of the Royal Museums, Berlin. With 75 Reproductions in Coloured 
Collotype after the Original Paintings selected by the Author. £75 net; or fifteen payments of £5 5s. net. 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS, in announcing the above important volumes, have the privilege of first introducing 
to the English public the results of yet another advance in modern colour-printing. 


While in no way desiring to create the impression that these volumes are mere albums of 
pictures, however fine—they are, indeed, serious critical works written by three of the first 
modern critics, ‘each a specialist in his subject—the Publishers may justifiably draw par- 
ticular attention to the splendid series of reproductions accompanying each publication. 


These plates are reproduced by a process of direct photographic collotype in colour, similar to the Medici Process, 
but, if possible, of yet greater delicacy. So delicate a matter, indeed, is the reproduction of pictures by this process, that 
the restricted numbers which can alone be printed, no less than the costliness of the materials, and the skill and time 
required in the handling of them, impose limitations that render the use of the process impossible for general “‘commerciat 
work.” While purchasers of the “honey here offered will possess reproductions of the original paintings of a faith- 
fulness and quality heretofore unknown, they are also assured in the possession of volumes of the utmost rarity. 

Wherever possible, the reproduction ts in the exact dimensions of the original painting. 
The Publishers also invite attention to the method of publication, beng adopted —_ gg volumes, full particu- 
ree on application. 


lars of hich are contained in an illustrated prospectus, which will be sent post 
rint the names of the Translators who will be responsible for the English 


Although unable at_the moment to 
rendering of the several volumes, the Publishers guarantee that this work will be entrusted only to Translators qualified 
for the work by special knowledge of the subject. 

Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS beg to notify that as the English Edition of the above-mentioned works is limited to 
One Hundred Copies of each—Fifty of which are for America—they cannot guarantee delivery. Orders will be 
executed in strict rotation as received, applicants for all three works having precedence over those for one only. 


THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE HOLY FATHERS. 
Being Histories of the Anchorites, Recluses, Ccenobites, Monks, and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of t 
between A.D. CCL. and_A.D. CCCC. Circiter. Compiled by ATHANASIUS, rach anges | of Alexandria ; 
PALLADIUS, Bishop of Helenopolis; SAINT JEROME, and others. Now Translated out of the Syriac, with 
Notes and Introduction, by ERNEST A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. Litt.D. D.Litt., Keeper of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum. 2 vols. extra crown 8vo (about 8: by 5% inches), with Frontispiece 


Reproductions from the Syriac MS., 15s, net. 


THE COLOUR OF LONDON. 
By W. J. LOFTIE, F.S.A, With an Introduction by M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A. Fully illustrated after 


and Sepia Drawings by the Japanese Artist YOSHIO MARKINO.  Feap. 4to, cloth, 
gilt top, 20s. net. ¥ 

+ Ales the few remaining copies of the Numbered Edition on Large Paper, the Plates Mounted, and the Binding 
in Whole Parchment, 42s, net. 


THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. NEW VOLUMES OF 
General Editor—Prof. I. GOLLANCZ, Litt.D. THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


The Shakespeare Library is published in Four Sections—viz. a 
I. THE OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE. CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE, Romaunt of the 
etter Oe. ra STON ALi, with, in some cases, the | and Introduction by Prof. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 
e 
HE SHA LASS . ASeries 41. CHAUCER’S LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. 
IL. BARE OLA or | In Modern English, with Notes and Introduction by Prof. 
Shakespeare's Plays. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 
III. THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE FOR THE) . Ww. Vi 
YOUNG. Editor—Prof. GOLLANCZ, Litt.D. | 38 Waters 


f Vv ustrative o! e Life, Thought, an: iterature 
of England in Shakespeare's Time ; also a new and compre- 45. THE SONG OF ROLAND. Newly translated 
hensive Elizabethan Anthology. | from the Old French by Mrs. CROSLAND, with an Intro- 
Publication 1 in Sept t Prospectus post free. | duction by Prof. BRANDIN, Ph.D. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


Published be =! by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Bui Chan: Lane, E.C. ; and Pri 
J. ED FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 'c.—Saturday, September 23. 1907 
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